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Tuat primitive and poetic pathway — the 
trail — has all the aroma of the wilderness. 
Ever intimate with the woods and streams, it 
watches the white cascades, listens to the echoes 
of far-off cliffs, delays by the lonely shore of 
snow-bound lake, wanders in the forest prime- 
val, crosses in leisure the grassy, sun-filled 
glades, skirts the time-stained crags, climbs 
into the heights, and tarries to look down into 
the valley. Clouds bound for unknown ports in 
the trailless sky adorn its realm with floating 
shadows. The trail, like a web of joy, over- 
spreads all the wild gardens of the earth. 


_ ENOS A. MILLS: THE TRAIL 
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FOREWORD ee 


“Tue tendency nowadays to wander in wilder- 
nesses is delightful to see. Thousands of tired, 
nerve-shaken, over-civilized people are begin- 
ning to find out that going to the mountains is 
going home; that wilderness is a necessity ; and 
that mountain parks and reservations are useful, 
not only as fountains of timber and irrigating 
rivers, but as fountains of life.’’ 

So wrote John Muir. 

After lis first experience of a tramp across 
New Hampshire's Presidential Peaks a friend 
wrote me, ““We ought, as a duty, to go over 
this range, or something like it, as a pilgrim- 
age, at least once a year, in order to remember 
how fine the earth and sky can be and are.”’ 

If these pages can serve as a finger-board to 
indicate some of the “‘ wildernesses’’ of New 
Lingland that await the foot-free rover, and 
the ease with which they may be reached and 
enjoyed, their object will have been attained. 


The author hereby expresses his appreciation of 
the courtesy of the Boston Evening Transcript and 
of Collier’s Weekly in permitting the use of material 
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which originally appeared in their columns. He is 
also indebted to the officers and members of the 
Appalachian Mountain Club and of the Green 
Mountain Club for authoritative information essen- 
tzal to insuring accuracy of statement. 
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VACATION TRAMPS IN 
NEW ENGLAND HIGHLANDS 


I 
THE TRAMPER’S PARADISE 


I Thoreau had lived in this day and gen- 
eration, it is safe to say that he never would 
have written as he did, half a century or more 
ago, that he had met but one or two persons 
in his life who had “‘a genius,’’ as he termed 
it, for walking. According to his notion “‘it 
requires a direct dispensation from Heaven 
to become a walker.’’ There is a thought 
that ought to enable any dusty hiker to hold 
up his head and look haughty whenever a 
big touring car goes tearing past him on the 
road. It would almost seem to bring the Sun- 
day tramper within the pale, too. The fact of 
the matter is that ‘Thoreau sowed a good many 
fertile thoughts of this nature that fell upon 
fallow ground. This one has been slowly 
germinating and steadily reproducing its kind 
in all these years, until to-day even the Con- 
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cord hermit would doubtless be pleased to 
bestow an approving smile upon the moun- 
taineering and walking clubs, with member- 
ships running into the thousands, that are 
found from coast to coast. Even the Federal 
Government officers who have charge of our 
National Parks and National Forests find 
that the most appreciative visitors to those 
domains are not the automobile-borne tour- 
ists, but the pedestrians. — 

Thoreau’s native New England is more 
and more coming to be regarded as one of 
the tramper’s choicest fields. Where else in 
the country can there be found so many miles 
of attractive trails adapted to his purposes, or 
leading through a more varied landscape? 
True, that scenery may not be of the vast and 
awe-inspiring nature of the Grand Canyon, 
or the Yosemite, or of Mount Rainier, or of 
many of the other of our great Western play- 
grounds, but when attractive landscapes were 
being apportioned on this continent New Eng- 
land was not by any means ignored. Although 
none of the greatest of the monumental fea- 
tures were allotted here, the region did fall 
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heir to much that was beautiful and inspir- 
ing, even if of a less spectacular nature. It 
would be difficult to find, the country over, 
such variety of ocean shore, of lake and river, 
of verdurous rolling upland, of upstanding 
mountain ranges. 

Thoreau looked forward to a day when 
*‘possibly . . . fences shall be multiplied, 
and man-traps and other engines invented to 
confine men to the public road, and walking 
over the surface of God’s earth shall be con- 
strued to mean trespassing on some gentle- 
man’s grounds.’’ He gloried in the fact that 
in his day “‘the landscape is not owned, and 
the walker enjoys comparative freedom.”’ 
- Toa considerable extent his prophecy has 
been fulfilled, but may we not believe that his 
** possibly ’’ denoted that he foresaw the like- 
lihood that Yankee democracy would one 
day find a remedy? Already the public im-. 
portance of New England’s scenery has been 
recognized —in spots—by her people, and 
reservations have been created at public ex- 
pense for the purpose of guarding unique 
features in the interest of the community. 
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The native beauty of New England’s land- 
scape, however, 1s not confined to spots, and 
its attractiveness will become more and more 
apparent as the improved roads stretch out, 
opening regions little visited to-day. 

Even our highest courts have admitted 
that scenic beauty has a recognizable value 
which must be protected in the public inter- 
est. It was the Supreme Court of Massachu- 
setts that decided that a Berkshire trout- 
brook is of value to the public because of the 
rest, recreation, and enjoyment which it is 
capable of affording to those who visit it, and 
on that ground has upheld the constitution- 
ality of a law which prohibits the discharge 
of polluting material into such streams. A 
similar attitude was taken by a United States 
district judge in Colorado, who enjoined a 
power company from destroying a canyon 
waterfall which forms the chief scenic feature 
on the outskirts of the town of Cascade. 

Such decisions are calculated to give pause 
to those who have contended that only the 
commercial development of our natural re- 
sources could be considered under the head 
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of conservation in the interest of the public. 
The country has been coming to this grad- 
ually during the past fifty years, and one of 
the earliest public acts recognizing the in- 
trinsic value of scenery as a public asset was 
the creation of the Yellowstone National Park 
by Congressional enactment in 1872. The 
principle was also recognized by the historic 
White House Conference of Governors, and 
later it was expressed, more definitely even, 
in the official declaration of the National 
Conservation Commission, that “‘ public lands 
more valuable for conserving . . . natural 
beauties or wonders than for agriculture 
should be held for the use of the people.’’ 

Switzerland long ago saw the wisdom of 
capitalizing her scenery. The millions of 
dollars that have been spent there yearly by 
those who sought refreshment amidst those 
scenes, attest to the business success of the 
idea. Canada, too, was prompt to appreciate 
this point, her Government codperating in the 
opening-up of her superb mountain regions, 
so that their charms should be accessible to 
the traveler. 
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But it is not every one who can travel afar 
to see the glories of the Alps, of the Cana- 
dian Rockies, or of our own superb National 
Parks and Monuments. The beauties of the 
simple Berkshire trout-stream are important 
as conservators of the health and happiness 
of scores of the present generation, and of 
thousands of those who are to follow, and 
who shall say that these beauties are less 
sublime or less potent in inspiration and life- 
giving qualities than the much-advertised, 
and perhaps more spectacular, scenes of far- 
off states and foreign lands ? 

Under the economic arrangements of the 
present it is impossible to put a park fence 
around all creation, no matter how lovely it 
may be. There is a thought abroad in New 
England, though, that such reservations as 
we have might in a sense be linked together 
to form a sort of system that will extend 
even from Long Island Sound to the Quebec © 
border, and from the Adirondacks to New 
Brunswick. 

In this the aim is to devise means for a 
more complete opening-up of the scenery, 
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particularly of the hill and mountain coun- 
try, through the development of a system of 
trunk trails, to be built and maintained as a 
coérdinated enterprise, and linking up the 
great National Forest in the White Moun- 
tains, the State wild parks, State forests, and 
certain quasi-public forests and reservations 
maintained by educational and other institu- 
tions. Not all of these public properties are 
located among the highlands to be sure, but 
many of the largest areas are directly tribu- 
tary to the plan for a comprehensive system 
of through trails following the main moun- 
tain ridges, and crossing the wilder sections. 
It is along the ridges in particular where, in 
all probability, many more publicly owned 
forests will be established as the years go 
on, for it is essentially a feature of any plan 
to conserve our stream resources that their 
forested headwaters should be given ample 
protection against denudation. 

As protectors of our streams, and as sources 
of future timber supplies, these public forests 
are of undoubted importance. That they are 
also destined to play an increasingly large 
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part in the recreational life of the commu- 
nity there can be no question. Who will 
challenge the belief that this fostering of the 
public health and morals is of any less eco- 
nomic consequence than those more material 
phases first alluded to? Nor can there be any 
danger but that bringing the public into closer 
contact with its own forest property in this 
way will arouse a more intelligent interest in 
forestry in allits branches. Forest authorities 
everywhere seem to think that this is so, and 
they quite universally regard the recreational 
use of these properties as one of their most 
important functions. 

Naturally it is our high country that at- 
tracts the summer tramper, and the White 
Mountains of New Hampshire, because of 
the facilities afforded to all comers in the shape 
of trails, rest-houses, and camps, supplied 
largely through the public-spirited activity 
of the Appalachian Mountain Club, and va- 
rious local improvement organizations, not 
to mention those handy adjuncts called hotels, 
which everywhere abound, has for a long 
time been the best-known and favorite ram- 





A SUNSET FROM THE CRAGS OF MOUNT MONROE 
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bling-ground. To Thoreau the 
houses,’’ as he termed the local resort hotels 
of his day, were anathema, as from his point 
of view in 1858 they “‘ render traveling there- 
abouts unpleasant.’’ Doubtless to him such 
conveniences detracted from the primitive 
wildness that he craved in undiluted doses. 
Quite recently the Green Mountains of Ver- 
mont have come to bid for attention as a 
promising tramping section. When it comes 
to be generally known that there are possi- 
bilities in that line there, another splendid 
field will be afforded the pedestrian. The Long 
Trail along the sky-line of the Green Moun- 
tain chain from the Massachusetts line to the 
Canadian border, as laid out by the Green 
Mountain Club, will offer three hundred miles 
and more of highland ways, nearly half of 
which are already open. The rest will come 
in time, making a walking route that will 
in all respects be as enjoyable as the long- 
celebrated path system of Germany’s Black 
Forest. 

Everywhere throughout New England 
mountain hamlets are found local clubs de- 
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voted to the development of their surround- 
ing heights as trampers’ havens. It would 
not be surprising if another decade saw the 
realization of the hope for the New England 
system of through trails. While there will 
be few whose zeal, even though Heaven-in- 
spired, as Thoreau said, will lead them to 
attempt the complete round, the system will 
not supply more than enough trail to accom- 
modate the steadily increasing army of those 
who delight in the toting of the pack-bag. 
And. so the spirit of Thoreau literally goes 
marching on. 


II 
A HIKER’S KIT 


Tu standardized ideal hiker’s outfit does 
not exist. He who would attempt to furnish 
specifications for one would at once be sus- 
pected of greenness in the art of walking. On 
certain fundamentals there is a fairly general 
agreement among the veterans. In the main, 
though, their points of agreement would 
mostly be upon the obviously undesirable 
things — patent-leather boots, for example. 
But there they would part, one demanding 
high-laced boots and heavy soles, another 
- light-soled bals, another sneakers, and in 
the mere matter of hobnails and calks there 
is vast room for dissension. 

And who would venture to assert at any 
tramper’scamp-fire convention that caps were 
preferable to hats; that ‘‘knickers’’ had 
‘anything on’’ trousers, with or without 
leggings ; that heavy stockings counted more 
than light ones in favor of sound feet; that 
woolens, winter or summer, could muster 
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more votes than cottons? And yet, since every 
novice craves suggestions in this line, while 
all old-timers enjoy their derisive snort at the 
whimsies even of their pals, Iam inclined to 
indulge them both, not with any thought of 
composing a tramper’s decalogue, but just 
to show how cranky and peculiar one of this 
ilk can be. Of one thing in this connection 
there is every assurance, to wit, that the 
tramper is among the broadest-minded of 
beings — at least on the subject of outfit. 
Not that he is wont to accept the dicta of 
any other man, or of any group of men 
in this, but in the light of his own experi- 
ence he modifies and re-forms his notions, 
even from year to year. It might almost be 
suspected of him that he was whiffle-minded, 
were it not for the saving grace that he re- 
gards it as an especially good joke on him- 
self when he begins to scoff at that which 
but yesteryear was one of his most treasured 
and trusted allies for a holiday along the 
trail. | 
One of the beauties of tramping is that 
it does not call for an expensive or elaborate 
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outfit. Of course, if you want to dress the 
part in smart fashion it can be done, but a suit 
of old clothes, a cap or old soft hat, a small 
pack-bag to hold the extras, and a reliable 
pair of easy boots is outfit enough to see you 
through. To begin with, buy the best map 
you can find of the region you are planning 
to cover. For some few sections much fre- 
quented by trampers, the various walking 
clubs, like the Appalachian Mountain Club 
for the W hite Mountains of New Hampshire, 
and the Green Mountain Club for Vermont, 
have issued special trail maps of a high type 
of excellence. In most sections of the coun- 
try the United States Geological Survey’s 
topographic maps are the best obtainable, 
and they are cheap at ten cents apiece. The 
latest editions are very complete as to trail 
information, although the earlier issues leave 
much to be desired in this respect and need 
_ revision. 

Now for that bit of brag about my own 
pet kit. Mind you, I do not set this outfit 
up as the “* best ever.’’ My only claim for 
it is that it is the result of some years of ex- 
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perimenting, and that it fits my own case to 
a T. Anitem of considerable importance is 
the pack-bag that will carry the incidentals. 
Some prefer a form such as is used by prac- 
tically every knight of the road in Europe. 
But there is only one way to carry such a 
bag, and that is on your back. Just try to 
carry one in your hand some day when you 
are striding through the streets on the way 
to a train, and note how viciously it will 
swing and twirl, and thump into your calves. 
My bag packs square, knapsack fashion, 
but it hangs on the shoulders like the Euro- 
pean article, and with the aid of a leather — 
handle riveted to the top it carries by hand 
with the docility of a grip or suit-case. More- 
over, your stuff packs in it. In an ordinary 
pack-bag things have a way of working 
around, and even of turning over. No pack 
will ride properly unless it is hung from the 
center of its top between the shoulders, and 
no sling-straps are comfortable that in any 
way bind the wearer’s chest. My bag is of 
brown waterproofed duck fifteen inches long, 
twelve inches high, and four inches wide. It 
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weighs in itself but a pound and a half. 
Nothing smaller would carry what, for me, 
are the absolute necessities. 

For head-covering my choice is a sound, 
but light-weight, felt hat, with a four-inch 
crown, and a two and a half-inch brim that 
will turn down over the eyes. Such a hat is 
cool and sheds rain. A sportsman’s hat of 
stitched brown duck, of similar dimensions, 
is likewise comfortable, and some are very 
weather-proof. Moreover, they are inexpen- 
sive. 

A sack coat, not heavy, but of a suffi- 
ciently close-woven material to repel wind, 
und preferably without a vestige of lining. 
- Never mind a waistcoat. It is a nuisance, if 
you will believe me. 

Trousers of a material similar to the coat, 
preferably with two fob pockets, one for 
watch, the other for compass, and two hip 
pockets with flaps to button down. If the 
plebeian “‘ pants’’ seem more suggestive of 
the hobo than of the hiker, the possible psy- 
chological influence of the nattier “‘ knickers ”’ 
should by no means be ignored. The man 
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who feels himself unfittingly attired may 
find his holiday sadly marred thereby. 

The military. spiral puttee, either of wool 
or of gabardine, is a most useful article, 
once the knack of winding them on securely 
has been acquired. With knickerbockers 
they are superior to long knitted stockings, 
which have a trick of catching and tearing 
in the brush. Their clapboard effect tends to 
shed rain admirably, and their close-fitting 
tops prevent that same rain from trickling 
down into your boots, as is the case with 
ordinary leggings. But beware of knitted 
puttees. Snags have as close an affinity for 
them as for the long knitted hose. 

In the matter of shirts there is likewise a 
wide choice. My own taste runs to medium- 
weight flannel with a removable collar. A 
collar, even a soft one, is often an irksome 
thing in walking. On the road in a warm . 
day the neckband is unbuttoned and turned — 
in all around down to the second button, and 
a handkerchief knotted loosely about the 
neck. For the thoroughly conventional ones 
an undershirt is an essential. Except in high 
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mountain country I confess to its omission 
on a summer tramp. Always my underwear 
is of medium-weight wool, and for me it 
pays in more ways than one. But you do 
not have to, you know. 

Now for the running-gear, most impor- 
tant of all. I happen to be one of those who 
believe firmly in the virtue of a medium- 
weight all-wool sock, and hand-knit if it can 
be had. What I call medium-weight might | 
be regarded as heavy by some. Hence, let 
us be specific and say that six ounces to the 
pair is what I consider just right. They are 
a perfect cushion against the ‘' ’ammer, 
’ammer, ’ammer of the ’ard ’ighway,’’ and 
if you get wet in such foot-covering it does 
not particularly matter. 

Boots: It really takes more courage to 
speak out in meeting on this subject than it 
does to take sides on the moot question of 
wool versus cotton. One thing is certain: 
they must be easy and well-broken-in, but 
not old and unreliable. My own boot speci- 
fications are as follows: chrome tanned calf- 
skin, blucher cut, five-inch tops, half bel- 
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lows tongue, no linings anywhere, no box 
and no toe cap, heavy single sole (fourteen 
iron), sewn, of course, well extended under 
ball, and with extra wide shank, the heels 
welted and very broad, with tread as wide as 
the seat, and not more than three lifts high. 
Except that it is somewhat lighter, it is much 
like the 1918 campaign boot of the army. 

Boots on these lines have many virtues. 
They are light yet stout, and if wet they 
dry out over night, as they have no linings 
to hold moisture. If they are a full width 
larger than ordinarily worn there will be 
room for the heavy socks. It is a good plan 
to try them on over the thick socks and 
with a stout elk insole inserted in addition. 
That insole is an added protection to the 
foot where single soles are used, and there 
may be times, as, for instance on a very 
cold day, or in slushy going, when two 
pairs of socks will be comforting. On such 
occasions pull out the insoles and thus make 
room for the added socks. 

In his pockets the tramper usually has 
as many knicknacks as the average school- 
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boy. There is the map to begin with, folded 
into a moisture-proof envelope. To carry 
greenbacks and railroad tickets, and similar 
easily pulped material, a large envelope- 
shaped rubber tobacco-pouch is perfection. 
A good compass is essential, and one with 
a floating pearl dial is very generally re- 
garded as preferable to the needle variety 
where accurate courses in degrees are not 
essential. With such a compass there is no 
room for guessing as to which end points 
north. An equally good jackknife is of 
daily use. Your watch, of course, you will 
take; a moisture-proof box of matches, even 
if you do not smoke; and a drinking-cup, 
. perhaps of the folding rubber variety. 

So much for what you carry about your 
person. Now what -goes into the pack-bag? 
Into my own there go only such things as 
have really proved their worth on a variety 
of trips, and they are as follows: 


Anall-wool cardigan jacket weighing a pound 
and a half; 

A pair of old leather street gloves, two 
ounces ; 
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One suit of woolen underclothes, a pound and 
a quarter; 

A large silk handkerchief, one ounce; 

_One pair of wool socks, six ounces; 

An extra outer woolen shirt, ten ounces; 

A pair of sneakers in a silesia bag with draw- 
string, one pound; 

A small whisk-broom, three ounces ; 

A cotton lunch-bag, paraffined, with tie- 
strings, two ounces; 

A draw-string bag containing a toilet kit con- 
sisting of a celluloid soap-box, small comb, 
small nail-brush, small sponge rolled in 
piece of rubber sheeting, toothbrush and 
shield, dentifrice, in all eight ounces ; 

A ditty-bag of denim in which are found such 
useful articles as a four-inch carborundum 
whetstone (one side coarse, the other fine), 
a mending-kit, a pouch of buttons and 
safety pins in assorted sizes, extra shoe- 
strings, absorbent cotton compressed to a 
cubic inch, a yard of one-inch zinc-oxide 
adhesive tape, to a total weight of nine 

- ounces; 

A waterproof cape, one. pound and a half ; 

Camera films, six ounces ; 

Total dead weight, including the pack-bag 
itself, just about an even ten pounds. 
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No man with the fishing instinct would 
regard his outfit as complete without a five- 
ounce pocket rod, a feather-weight reel, and 
a few flies and leaders. To flip a fly now 
and then over the pools of some mountain 
stream would add immeasurably to his hap- 
piness. How could he better employ a bit of 
cloudy weather that might enforce a brief 
respite from the trail ? 

Atop of the pack you will also carry your 
coat on most days. 

He who takes to the road with such an 
outfit is in a fair way to live the simple life. 
Here is really everything that he needs, and 
scarcely a superfluous ounce. After making 
_ a trip or two with it, a man would groan 
woefully when some day he made a journey 
which necessitated a trunk; but I will ven- 
ture that the trunk would be smaller than 
he ever took before, because he will have 
learned to get on happily with fewer things. 

Nevertheless, I can hear some one ex- 
claim over the one extra handkerchief, and 
one pair of spare socks, not to mention the 
entire absence of a “‘nighty.’’? Of course, 
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it is possible to carry more if you enjoy 
packing a big load, but what is the use, 
pray, of carrying around a lot of soiled 
clothes in your pack? Why not wash out 
the handkerchief and socks each night, and 
have them dry and fresh in the morning? 
Those who put you up along the road are 
seldom such hardened: wretches that they 
will deny your socks a chance to dry behind 
the kitchen stove. A ten-pound bundle is 
not very big or weighty, to be sure, and I - 
have not infrequently carried more myself 
when my pride was sufficiently sensitive 
about possible appearances at hotel dinner 
tables. Under such conditions I have been 
known to burden my back with a whole 
extra suit of light khaki. Nevertheless, ten 
pounds on your shoulders is sufficient to let 
you know that it is there almost every day, 
especially if the sun is a bit warm. Then 
you will be glad that it is not twelve pounds 
that you have to tote. Just try it once for 
luck and see how fully these few things can 
be made to serve you. 

Did some one note the absence of a 
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field-glass, an item generally regarded as of 
prime importance in every tourist’s equip- 
ment? If you must take a glass I would 
suggest that it be as small and light a pair 
of opera size as will content you, for they 
are heavy things at best. And how often do 
you think they would be needed unless you 
are a close student of bird life? Thoreau hit 
the nail on the head when he gave his rea- 
sons for not carrying a glass on his walking 
trips in the highlands. He said: “‘It was 
not to see a few particular objects, as if 
they were near at hand, as I had been ac- 
customed to see them, that I ascended the 
mountain, but to see an infinite variety far 
_ and near, in their relation to each other, 
thus reduced to a single picture.’’ And yet 
had Thoreau lived in these days it is a fore- 
gone conclusion that he would have a pair 
of small bird- glasses stowed somewhere 
about his person. : 

In case this all interests you, perchance 
you would like to examine the kit a little 
more in detail, and to know some of the 
_ reasons for this or that. 
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The cardigan jacket needs no apologies. 
With its multitude of air cells it rivals an 
overcoat for warmth. It rolls up snugly, 
and, with a rubber band around it, “‘ stays 
put”’ in the pack. A pair of your last win- 
ter’s street gloves will be very useful at 
times. 

The underclothes will demand a word of 
explanation. It has already become apparent 
that I am a member of the wool cult, but 
no one has to take my word for it that wool 
is not uncomfortably warm in summer — 
for me. I am not trying to make converts. 
Take cotton ones if you prefer. It is only 
needful here to explain the presence of those 
extra ‘* flannels,’’ and by the same token to 
account for the absence of pajamas or night- 
shirt. If it must be known, then, I sleep in 
those underclothes. Every third or fourth 
day an opportunity may be sought to have 
the daytime set and the outer shirt washed. 
More than once I have managed to have 
this done overnight. Sometimes I have had 
to doit myself, in a stream if I could not bor- 
row atub. At the worst, it only means giving 
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yourself a breathing-space of a day, or a 
chance to see some local sights. Meantime 
there is the night set to wear, along with 
the extra outer shirt, into which I have 
changed every evening on cleaning up for 
supper. These things now become the day 
wear, the freshly washed ones the night 
set, and the fresh shirt the dress-up gar- 
ment. If one is very conventional, otherwise 
fussy-particular, this plan will seem hor- 
rible. Very well, the remedy is plain: carry 
a bigger pack if you think that you can be 
more comfortable that way, or simply stay at 
home and fondle your clothes. I am only 
trying to tell of one way in which the thing 
- can be done with light baggage. Probably 
there are better ways that never occurred 
to me. 

- Of the socks and handkerchief it has al- 
ready been indicated that they get a daily 
washing at the same time that I indulge my 
body in the luxury of a warm bath, on com- 
ing in from the road or trail at night. The 
bath has often to be done in a hand-bowl 
with sponge accompaniment, for porcelain 
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tubs do not flourish everywhere even in these 
days. The extras go into commission while 
the others are drying. The sneakers serve 
as slippers into which I shift in the evening to 
give my feet arest. But they are superior to 
slippers, because, while being light and soft, 
they are at the same time sufficiently tough 
to walk in should any accident befall my 
boots at a point remote from cobblers. Slip- 
pers would weigh but little less, would oc- 
cupy about as much room in the pack, and 
would be useless on the road in an emer- 
gency. 

The whisk-broom is a necessity in the 
‘rural ‘‘ deestricts ’’ of this enlightened land, 
unless one would go unbrushed. The food- 
bag is one purloined from the commissary 
department of my camping outfit, and its 
presence here merely indicates that I prefer 
to take my noonday snack cold, that I may 
eat it when and where I will along the way. 
The toilet kit speaks for itself.. As a bearded 
man I escape the necessity for carrying a 
razor. 


Little need be said of the ditty-bag. Since | 
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every one will admit that a jack-knife is not 
of much use unless it is sharp, the presence 
of the little whetstone is readily understood. 
The mending-kit referred to is a particularly 
compact affair consisting of a brass tubular 
case, the size of a twelve-gauge gun-shell, 
containing a long, hollow spindle. In this 
spindle are the needles, held in place by a 
close-fitting cap, and on the outside in, sec- 
tions, are wound the silk, thread, and darn- 
ing yarn. There is also room for a thimble 
on the spindle end. An ingenious chap could 
make one from two brass gun-shells, one 
ten-gauge, the other twelve, which will slip 
one over the other. As for plaster and ab- 
. sorbent cotton, all I can say is that in spite 
of reasonably sound and reliable feet there 
comes a time, now and again, when, for one 
reason or another, a blister will start some- 
where. A prompt and quick repair the first 
minute that the trouble is felt will save a lot 
of bother. That plaster then takes the place 
of the motorist’s tire-repair kit. | 

Finally, to keep man and pack dry when 
showers burst, the waterproof. The best 
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thing that I know in this line is a light- 
weight, circular-cut rubber cape, long enough 
to hang below the knees, and full enough to 
allow it to go easily over the pack and yet 
button down the front. 

Now pick up your stick and be off! By 
the way, who is going with you? That is 
extremely important. Let the partner be 
chosen by the specifications written many 
years ago by Thoreau. His requirements in 
a comrade for such a jaunt were “‘a silent 
but sympathizing companion, in whose com- 
pany we retain most of the advantages of 
solitude, with whom we can walk and talk, 
or be silent, naturally, without the necessity 
of talking in a strain foreign to the place.”? 
His further comments in this connection are. 
as amusing as they are sagacious. ‘“I know 
of but one or two persons,”’ he wrote, °‘ with 
whom I can afford to walk. With most, the 
walk degenerates into a more vigorous use 
of your legs (ludicrously purposeless) while 
you are discussing some weighty argument, 
each one having his say, spoiling each other’s 
day, worrying one another with conversa- 
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tion. I know of no use in the walking part 
of this case, except that we may seem to be 
getting on together toward some goal. But 
of course we keep our distance all the way ; 
jumping every wall and ditch with vigor in 
the vain hope of shaking our companion off, 
trying to kill two birds with one stone, though 
they sit at opposite points of the compass ; 
to see nature and do the honors to one who 
does not.’’ 


Ill 
A SUMMER SAUNTERING 


For the professional hobo New Hampshire 
is a most inhospitable region. For the hiker 
it is a paradise. There was a time when 
hotel clerks in fashionable mountain resorts 
looked with haughty disdain upon the man 
whose only baggage was a pack-bag. Fora 
considerable period, too, even the farmer-folk 
looked askance at the man with dusty boots, 
for the tramp terror had been stamped deeply 
upon the New Hampshire countryside by 
repeated professional hobo outrages. It re- 
quired drastic special legislation to rid the 
State of this pestilential vagrant, and although 
that legal prohibition still stands in force, it 
is clear that the people are now able to dis- 
criminate between tramps and trampers, until 
farmers and hotel-men alike as readily open 
their doors to-day to the latter, as they vigor- 
ously slam them against the former. 

The advent of the automobile drove the 
bicycle off the roads, but to the gentle art of 
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tramping it is destined to be a stimulation. 
No car can ever encroach upon the moun- 
tain trails, which will always remain sacred 
to the hiker, while out on the open road, the 
auto is his friend, helping him cover monot- 
onous stretches of hot highway, and provid- 
ing, through the increasing patronage of 
its devotees, new moderate-priced hotels that 
cater to the transient. | 

As for trails, they increase in number 
yearly. Old Abel Crawford and his son, 
those pioneer hotel-men of the mountains, 
recognized that trails were as essential as 
frying-pans to their business, for people went 
to the mountains to go into the mountains 
‘in those days. There were no such counter- 
attractions as golf and tennis tournaments, 
or motor trips on valley roads. But he who 
went into the mountains a hundred years 
ago (and it is considerably more than a cen- 
tury since the first hotel was built where now 
stands Fabyans) * had to pick his own way 
and rough it. In recent years the mountain- 


* Eleazer Rosebrook, grandfather of Ethan Allen Crawford, opened 
his house to travelers in 1803. 
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eering clubs have opened mile after mile of 
trail, even to the remotest ravines and sum- 
mits, and latterly the hotels, noticing that 
there are still those who go to the mountains 
for their own sake, have followed the exam- 
ple of the Crawford family and have built 
pretty paths for the ramblers and good trails 
for the walkers who may chance to be guests 
beneath their roofs. 

There are times when two is a company — 
and three a crowd, but that does not neces- 
sarily apply to a jaunt of this nature. A third 
man has his good points, and for the sake 
of even numbers and general good-fellow- 
ship a fourth also may be considered. But 
Thoreau’s precept as to companions may — 
well be kept in mind. 

The charting of the course in advance is 
important, and one of the most enjoyable 
features of the trip. Let the controlling factors 
be that there shall be a minimum amount of 
railroading and motoring involved, that the 
days’ marches shall not be fatiguingly long, 
that a good bed shall be available every night, | 
and that, without recourse to high-priced 
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caravansaries, also that the cream of the 
scenery be included in measures of standard 
size. ‘This requires careful study and con- 
sideration of the best maps and guide-books 
of the region to be covered, and the time- 
tables of the railroads (for the White Moun- 
tains this means the running schedules of 
the White Mountain and Portland Divisions 
of the Boston & Maine, of the White Moun- 
tain Division of the Maine Central, and of the 
Grand Trunk), and the summer resort lists 
issued by those same roads as well, these latter 
to furnish hints as to stopping-places along 
the way. 

Four of us, who knew that we could travel 
_ together on the Thoreau principle for two 
weeks, thus planned out what we considered 
the de /uxe tramp of the White Mountains. 
Our time limit was the traditional two weeks’ 
vacation. Our daily mileage was to be gov- 
erned by what we could doin comfort. There 
was to be no attempt at big stunts or record 
times. The impetuosity of youth had long 
since ceased to dwell with any of the four. 
We knew that blistered feet had no place in 


ut 
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the good time we planned. One mile an hour 
uphill was to be our gait, with three times 
that at a steady swing on level going. Due 
allowance was made for occasional hold-ups 
on rainy days, and rights were reserved to 
change our course at will should the incli- 
nation promptit. It all worked out toa charm. 
In two weeks, in the midst of an abnormally 
heavy rainfall, but one day was lost from 
that cause. Only twice were we caught and 
thoroughly soaked (even waterproofs are not 
invulnerable at all times), and on both of 
these occasions this was due chiefly to our 
own carelessness. And only once: did the 
weather force a radical change in the day’s 
programme. 

The itinerary of the trip, in the main de- 
void of flourishes as to its scenic charms, may 
be sketched in briefest form for the benefit 
of him who would follow on. 

Glencliff, at the height of land between the 
Pemigewasset and Connecticut waters, was 
our jumping-off place. Three trains a day 
from Boston stop there, and quarters for the 
night are available in the little village by in- 
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quiring of the station-master. Arrivals by the 
two earlier trains will have no cause to tarry 
here except on account of weather, and the 
Dartmouth (College) Outing Club’s trail to 
Moosilaukee summit is easily found by in- 
quiry at the station. It is a beautiful trail, 
well watered, steady, and easy of grade, and 
Moosilaukee is well worth a climb, for the 
view it commands is extensive. For those 
who ascend in the afternoon the little sum- 
mit hotel offers shelter and substantial fare, 
but if the ascent is made in the morning, four 
hours and a half being amply sufficient for the 
slowest walker to cover the five miles, the 
descent into Kinsman Notch can be made 
_ during any three hours before sunset. We 
felt that the full day that we devoted to 
the mountain was anything but wasted, the 
morning spent in a leisurely ascent, the after- 
noon in roaming about the moor-like summit 
tableland, followed by a refreshingly restful 
night in that clear upper air. 

Within a scant half-mile of where the 
trail down the eastern slopes of Moosilaukee 
emerges upon the State highway in Kins- 
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man Notch, we found the tidy log cabin of 
the Society for the Protection of New Hamp- 
shire Forests, where the custodian made us 
welcome with food of a filling sort, and bunks 
fragrant with newly pulled balsam tips. Kins- 
man Notch, until the building of the State 
road in 1915, was an almost unknown region. 
The Beaver Meadows and the underground 
passages of Lost River, now protected within 
the three-hundred-acre reservation of the 
Forestry Society, are among the notable at- 
tractions of the mountains. 

It is singular that this gorge, now deserv- 
edly famous as the third great natural wonder 
of the Franconia section of the mountains, 
should have remained undiscovered until 
1895, within seven miles of a long-estab- 
lished summer resort. The profile of the Old 
Man of the Mountain on the Cannon Moun- 
tain cliffs, overlooking the Franconia Notch, 
has been known far and wide for many 
years. So, too, the Flume, at the southern 
end of the same great notch, has been one of 
the notable spectacles of the mountains ever 
since mountain touring began. And yet the 
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Lost River lay hidden in the forest until a 
local guide stumbled upon it by chance only 
twenty-odd years ago. In the estimation of 
one of its earliest explorers, the late Frank O. 
Carpenter, of Boston, it “‘far surpasses the 
Flume in its surprises, its massive rock archi- 
tecture,’’ and is ““unique in its dark, gloomy 
caverns.’’ Though but three or four hundred 
feet wide, this cleft in the mountain extends 
from a third to half a mile, the stream cork- 
screwing its way through the dark passages _ 
from forty to seventy-five feet below the crest 
of the canyon walls. One of the first to make 
the passage of these Stygian caves found that 
three hours of continuous exertion had been 
required for the trip. To-day, thanks to the 
bridges and ladders placed by the Forestry 
Society, the difficulties and dangers have 
vanished, and a single hour suffices for the 
easy passage through. 

Just what caused this tumbled mass of rock, 
which now, /as a spectacle, attracts thousands 
of sight-seers every year, has somewhat per- 
plexed those geologists who have seen it. In 
the opinion of Robert W. Sayles, of the De- 
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partment of Geology at Harvard University, 
who has studied the caverns, this river be- 
came lost perhaps twenty-five thousand years 
ago, when, toward the close of the glacial 
period, an earthquake shook the cliffs above 
and tumbled down the great blocks that now 
fill the gorge, burying the stream from sight. 
The great pot-holes in the stream-bed, which 
are among the curiosities of the present day, 
he has pronounced to be the largest known 
anywhere in this country, and he thinks that 
they must have been caused, perhaps just 
prior to the earthquake, by a torrent of water 
that poured through the notch from the melt- 
ing glacier that filled the great valley to the 
westward. Of this he feels certain, although 
admitting that the earthquake theory requires 
further study for complete substantiation. 
The next attraction along the route is the 
walk across the ridge of the Franconia Range, 
but it is a half-day’s tramp thither through 
the woods from Kinsman Notch to the hotel 
at the Flume. The first three miles is on the 
highway toward North Woodstock, which 
brings the tramper to the site of a burned 
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logging mill. Here the bed of the old lumber 
railroad leads sharply to the left, and winds 
around through the woods six miles to its 
junction with the Franconia Notch highway, 
two miles below the Flume, all of which may 
be covered in a long forenoon. A lazier way 
would be to continue on the highway from 
the old mill for four miles to North Wood- 
stock village, with a glimpse of the Agassiz 
Basins on the way, and catch the motor stage 
up the Franconia Notch on the morning or 
afternoon run. A pleasant afternoon at Flume 
need not drag, for the trail behind the hotel 
leads in an hour to the top of little Pemige- 
wasset Mountain, a glorious viewpoint for 
the notch ranges, and back toward Moosi- 
laukee. Or if upgrade walking is not attrac- 
tive, there is the stroll to the Pool, and up 
_ the road to the great pot-hole known as the 
Basin. 

An early breakfast at the hotel (a present- . 
day possibility at many White Mountain 
hostelries which indicates their interest in 
the tramper) and the whole day can be de- 
voted to the long walk over the ridge from 
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Mount Liberty to Mount Lafayette, one of — 
the most inspiring routes in the region. Three 
hours will amply suffice to mount the ridge, 
either by the new trail to Flume Mountain, 
or by the old route up Mount Liberty, the 
four miles of the ridge can be traversed in 
three more, although there is never any tend- 
ency to hurry there in fine weather, and the 
descent from Lafayette to Profile House rail- 
road station takes but two. If dawdling on 
the heights leads to the missing of the late — 
afternoon train, there is another in the even- 
ing which will connect with good hotel quar- — 
ters at Bethlehem Junction, on the main line ~ 
to Fabyans and the foot of Mount Wash- — 
ington. One day there will doubtless be a 
tramper’s hut or two on Mount Garfield 
and the Twins, whither good trails already 
lead, so that this circuit by rail around to the 
Great Range will be needless. To cross the 
intervening mountains from Lafayette to 
Crawfords to-day involves the packing of a 
bed-roll and two or three days’ supplies, part 
of the way a pathless scramble between the 
crest of the ‘Twins and the trail at Thoreau 
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Falls that leads to Willey House Station in 
the Crawford Notch. | 

It being a piping-hot morning when we 
turned out at Bethlehem Junction and cast 
our eyes toward Mount Washington, we 
readily decided to spare ourselves the un- 
necessary toil of clambering up the Mount 
Pleasant path, and bought our railroad tick- 
ets through to the Summit Station instead 
of to the Base. Doubtless many would pre- 
fer to railroad around to Crawfords, and 
ascend by the historic Bridle-Path to the 
Appalachian Mountain Club’s hut at the 
Lakes of the Clouds, a glorious stroll of six 
miles, more than half of it above the timber 
with the world unrolled beneath. Moun- 
taineer beds and fare are at the service of 
all comers at the hut, or real beds may be 
found at the hotel on the summit of Mount 
Washington, an hour’s climb beyond. 

A more alpine approach to the Great Range 
would be to continue on the train to Willey 
House Station, and clamber up the cliffs of 
Mount Webster by one of the most inter- 
esting trails in all the mountain region. But 
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it is long and it is steep, and from Webster’s 
summit to the Lakes of the Clouds hut it is 
eight stony miles. Only the stoutest of legs 
should attempt it, and in nothing short of 
the finest of weather. 

Once on the summit of Mount Washing- 
ton, the apex of New England, the tramper 
has a bewildering wealth of possibilities lit- 
erally at his feet. With a good trail-map in 
hand the fixing upon a choice of routes will 
not be difficult. Given a clear day and the 
pick of them all is easily that across the 
Northern Peaks, six miles on the treeless 
ridge, to the huts at the Madison Spring. 
Should bad weather interfere, and fleeting 
time forbid the awaiting of a favorable turn 
for that passage of the peaks, a safe and sure 
descent may always be made by the carriage 
road to the Pinkham Notch side, a route that 
is far from being prosaic even in a cloud. 

To cross the Franconia or the Presidential 
Ranges in a simple summer cloud may not 
be prudent for the inexperienced, as the trails 
are dim amid the rocks, and the cairns are 
readily missed. ‘To attempt to force their 
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passage in a cold and freezing rain, a con- 
dition that is sometimes experienced at those 
altitudes even in summer, is positively peril- 
ous, and lives have already been sacrificed to 
such foolhardiness. 

From the Madison huts to the Glen the 
map will show a choice of routes, or if it is 
voted that this should be the climax the rail- 
road is easily reached in less than four miles 
of downgrade on the opposite hand. A prime 
favorite Glenward is through the virgin for- 
est of Madison Ravine by Parapet Brook and 
the Gulf. With us a leisurely week had al- 
ready been consumed, and the descent was 
made for a Sunday amid the semi-urban 
joys of Gorham, whither our spare clothes 
had preceded us by parcel post. 

To complete the circuit of the mountains 
through the east and south the obvious route 
from Gorham leads over the crest of the 
Carter-Moriah Range. From the outskirts 
of Gorham village the trail leads across the 
Huggermugger Bridge and up the slope of 
Mount Surprise, with its inspiring view of 
Mount Madison and Mount Washington, 
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and continues on over the summit of Mount 
Moriah and down into the saddle of Imp 
Mountain, an easy day’s ramble, but one 
that involves the necessity of camping at this 
point in the Appalachian Club’s shelter. An- 
other similar day, still following the ridge 
trail south over the Carters to the Dome, 
brings one at night into the remote fastnesses 
of the Carter Notch with its hospitable hut. 
Till comes that happy day, and come it will, 
when a hut is opened midway the Carter 
Range, the easier road to the notch along 
Nineteen-Mile Brook will doubtless be the 
choice of most. i 

Crawford Notch, Franconia Notch, and 
Pinkham Notch are all well-known White 
Mountain localities, but, except to a com- 
paratively small number, Carter Notch is 
scarcely more than a name. To the tramp- 
ing fraternity it is known as a wild gorge 
between the Carter-Moriah and Wildcat 
Ranges, but as neither railroad nor wagon- 
road passes that way, no others have seen 
the beauties of its precipitous walls, or felt 
the charm of its sparkling twin tarns. To 
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those whose strength of wind and limb have 
carried them into this wild spot it has a fas- 
cination that draws them again and again, 
not only in summer, but in the dead of win- 
ter as well. Now that this notch has come 
into possession of Uncle Sam as a part of 
the White Mountain National Forest, it is 
destined to be better known, for as time 
goes on the Government will open up such 
places with better trails, trails adapted to 
saddle animals as well as to pedestrians. 
For one descending Mount Madison through 
the Gulf, it is an easy afternoon’s stroll from 
the Glen into the notch, where a day may 
be most enjoyably spent in exploring its 
caverns, in whipping the lakelets to lure 
their speckled trout, or in climbing to the 
summit of the overhanging Dome for its 
wide and much-repaying view. 

From Carter Notch a pleasant valley trail 
leads to the south five miles to the upper 
end of the Jackson valley, there connecting 
with a path to the summit of Black Moun- 
tain with its observatory, which commands 
one of the best views of the Great Range. 
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If the trail along the ridge of Black is fol- 
lowed south from the tower toward Jackson 
village, a most interesting day can be com- 
pleted within a total of some ten far from 
difficult miles. 

A night in one of the numerous hotels in 
Jackson and again the future road must be 
mapped out. It is a safe assumption that 
the first step thence will be toward Mount 
Pequawket’s summit, most readily reached 
from the Jackson side by the Pitman Trail, 
some four miles down the Thorn Mountain 
road in Lower Bartlett. Descending from 
Pequawket to Intervale for the night the 
next most attractive possibility is to cross 
the interval and the Saco River to Diana’s 
Baths for the ascent of North Moat Moun- 
tain, spending the day in the ramble along 
the ridge toward the south. If a telephone 
message has been sent ahead in the morn- 
ing before setting out, for a helpful auto- 
mobile to meet the rovers as they emerge on 
the Albany Interval road in the late after- 
noon, the day will end with a comfortable 
night at the hotel at the foot of the Weeta- 
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moo Trail to Mount Chocorua, the starting- 
point for yet another day. 

Chocorua sentinels the eastern end of the 
southernmost rampart of the mountains, the 
Sandwich Range. No White Mountain trip 
could be complete for us that omitted the 
climb up Chocorua’s rocky crest, with a 
night at the little house that snuggled for 
twenty-five years beneath the cone. Wrecked. 
by the great gale of September, 1915, it was 
restored in part the following year only to 
be again swept away in that winter’s storms. 
Homely it was in the Yankee sense, but in 
the hearty greetings of its veteran landlord, 
David Knowles, and in the unpretending 
but generous quality of its entertainment, 
' there was true homeliness. The pleasant 
memories of that little house among the 
rocks, that remain with thousands who 
have been its guests, afford a firm founda- 
tion for its successor. 

Now that the only refuge that the moun- 
tain affords is the chilly cavern beneath the 
great Cow Rock, where Frank Bolles once 
passed a lonely vigil with the stars, few will 
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know the glories of a night on that windy 
watch-tower, but will seek their shelter in 
the valley to the south. A long summer’s 
day will be ample to cross the mov ain, 
descending through the fine old forest. ug 
the Brook Trail, or by the Bee-Line route, 
with its recurring backward views of the 
cone above, to Paugus Mill and Wonalan- 
cet village. With two more full days Sand- 
wich Mountain will be crossed, by way of 
Whiteface Interval and Jose’s Bridge, into 
Waterville, and Mount Osceola ascended for 
the final stretch down its western side to the 
railroad at Woodstock, almost at the foot 
of Moosilaukee once more. | 
Our trip has circled the mountains, hit- 
ting all the high spots en route. We might 
have followed a faster pace, to be sure, for 
there is nothing record-breaking in some- 
thing less than one hundred and fifty miles — 
afoot in a fortnight’s space. It was swift 
enough for any who like to take their ad- 
ventures in moderation. It was a holiday to 
be remembered, a genuine vacation of relax- 
ation, and what was equally conducive to 
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satisfaction in the frugal Yankee mind, it 
had been something short of extravagant in 
expenditure. We had lived well, and had 
indulged ourselves in numerous lifts by train 
and automobile, yet the average of our daily 
costs for the fourteen days did not greatly 
exceed three dollars. Switzerland might be 
able to beat the experience in thrills, but not 
in reasonableness of ‘cost and in thorough 
satisfaction. 


A FORTNIGHT’S. CRUISE 
IN THE WHITE MOUNTAINS 


RES IGY ag ire all tivau. Leake 

Glencliff Station (B. & mM. R.R.) to 
Moosilaukee summit....... 8.00 Sie ao 

To Beaver Meadow and Lost 
ae ee 950): 46i'30 

Second Day 

Lost River to Johnson via aban- 
doned lumber railroad...... 9.00 4 OO 
io Plume House............ 11.00 .5 OO 
To Mount Pemigewasset summit 12.50 6 380 
moFlume House............ 14.00 7 380 
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Third Day 


Flume House to Mount Liberty 
summit (via Mount Flume add 


*MILES 


Shove) eae eee 4.00 
To Mount Lafayette summit via 

ridge trails) at. i eae 8.75 
To Profile House station (3. & M. 

RR hie cies CeCe One 12.50 


Railroad to Bethlehem Junction 


Fourth Day 


Railroad to Crawfords ........ 
Crawfords to Lakes of the Clouds 

hut via Bridal-Path........ 7.00 
To Mount Washington summit. 8.50 


Fifth Day 
Mount Washington to Madison 
Spring via Gulfside Trail... 6.00 


Stxth Day 
Madison Spring huts to Glen 
House via Madison Ravine.. 5.25 
Alternative to Appalachia sta- 
tion (8 & MO RB). ee (3.75 
To Carter Notch hut......... 9.25 


Seventh Day 
Carter Notch hut to Carter Dome 1.50 


HRS. 


MIN. 


00 
15 


15 


30 
00 


30) 
30 


30 
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To Mount Hight via ridge trail 
wee ren to hut.......... 
Explore Notch 


Eighth Day 
Carter Notch to Black Mountain 
summit (Jackson).......... 
To Jackson village via Black 
Mountain Ridge Trail...... 


Ninth Day 
Jackson to Mount Pequawket 
summit via Pitman Hall Trail 
To Kearsarge village and Inter- 


Tenth Day 
Intervale to Diana’s Baths.... 
To North Moat Mountain sum- 


To Swift River Road via Moat 
Mountain Ridge Trail...... 

Drive to Iona, base of Mount 
Chocorua, 10 miles 


Eleventh Day 

Clement Inn, Iona, to Mount 
Chocorua summit via Weeta- 
S10 ERS Se a bincae 


*MILES 


8.00 


14.00 


7.00 


12.00 


1.50 


4.75 


11.00 


3.50 


HRS. 


5 


51 


MIN. 


00 


00 


00 


30 


00 


45 


30 


15 


00 
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*MILES HRS, MIN, 
To Paugus Mill via Brook Trail 
or Bee-Line...) 6.50 4 30 
To Wonalancet village via 
Mount Mexico Farm Trail... 9.50 6 30 


Twelfth Day : 
Wanalance village to Whiteface 


Interval (oo yo ie eee 3:00. 1.530 
To Jose’s Bridge, Bennet Street 6.00 3 00 
To Sandwich Mountain summit 9.00 6 0O 
To: Waterville, Gigi ae + a dh OOS) CRO 


Thirteenth Day 


Waterville to Mount. Osceola 

SUMMICM 4.25.0 ae OO 
To Woodstock village (B. & m. 

R.R.) via Fire Warden Trail. 11.50 7 00 


* The mileage and elapsed time are cumulative for each day, dis- 
tance and time being figured from point last named in previous line. 
The times here given are sufficient for leisurely walking. 

Mars: White Mountain National Forest, two miles to the inch, 
published by the U.S. Forest Service. Mailed on application to For- 
est Supervisor, Gorham, N.H. 

Eleven sectional trail maps of the White Mountains, drawn by 
Louis F. Cutter, and published ah the reg: Mountain Club, 
Boston, Mass. 
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IV 
OVER VERMONT'S HIGHEST SPOTS 


od witer of us sat on the westerly slope of the 
Sterling Range of the Green Mountains, 
across which we had been toiling all through 
a richly humid July afternoon. A few years 
back the loggers had stripped the timber 
from many hundred acres along that moun- 
tain-side. In place of the shadowy spruce 
forest there had come up a jungle of cherry, 
poplar, mountain.ash, and raspberry vines, 
a cover that let in the sun and shut out the 
air. We had stopped to mop for a moment, 
and to sample a trickle of the first live water 
we had seen for some hours. 


>? said one 


**I was thinking a while ago, 
of my comrades, *‘ that I never was so hot 
before in all the days of my life, and that 
this is a poor time of year for mountain hik- 
ing in this latitude.”’ 

** A man sweats just as hard, doesn’t he,”’ 
retorted the other man, “‘ when he paddles 


up a mountain on snowshoes in February ?”’ 
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About the only difference that I could see 
was that the black flies and °“‘no-see-ums,”’ 
that rose at us in swarms out of the brush 
whenever we paused on that July day, are 
blissfully missing in February. Indeed, had 
we postponed our trip but a single month 
we might have escaped those pests which 
are reputed to mysteriously disappear in 
August. 

It was three members of that outfit that 
had sauntered through the White Hills the 
year before who were now seeking the wild 
places of Vermont as a vacation ground. 
The call of the Long Trail of the Green 
Mountain Club had come to us. In the first 
place, we were a bit ashamed at realizing 
how little we knew of the physical geography 
of the Green Mountain State. And yet were 
we wholly to blame ? Fifty years ago Vermont 
people conceived the idea that their mountains - 
were destined to win public appreciation as 
summer resorts, and hotels were built on a 
few of the principal summits. Of these but 
one is still entertaining guests. The others 
failed to receive the anticipated appreciation 
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and long since’ disappeared by fire, porcu- 
pines, or decay. Within the past few years 
the tramping cult having been espoused 
by the Vermonters themselves, the Green 
Mountain Club has energetically begun the 
systematic development of the walking possi- 
bilities, and the region is surely destined 
now to become popular with the hiker. They 
have the hills, and the State has been doing 
its part toward the protection and restoration 
of the forests. The trails are stretching out 
north and south along the main ranges year 
by year. Steadily these are being improved, — 
and as the traffic increases so will the inci- 
dental facilities, such as lodging-camps, 
multiply. 

_ For our week afield we had chosen that 
section of the Long Trail that tops the high- 
est peaks and ridges of the north central por- 
tion of the range, linking Sterling Mountain 
with Mount Mansfield, master of them all, 
and so south to Bolton’s wooded crown and 
over the ridges of Camel’s Hump. For the 
same reasons that attracted us, this section 
of the trail seems likely to win great popu- 
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larity, leading as it does to two of the high- 
est and best-known summits, and past the 
doors of hospitable camps and hotels that 
are happily located a fair day’s march apart. 

Should any be tempted to follow in our 
footsteps, let him not suppose that this is a 
stroll on graded paths where ankle-ties may — 
be worn in comfort. There are stretches, in 
fact, that are rough enough to please the 
fancy of the toughest woodsman, and yet 
the way is sufficiently clear for any one fa- 
miliar with mountain trails to follow safely. 
It was pathetic to note the track of a woman’s 
foot in a muddy bit of trail, the pointed toe, 
narrow shank, and peg heel, all spelling 
plainly the fatigue and general discomfort 
that must have been the wearer’s lot for days 
after thatexperience. Letthenovice, whatever 
the gender, take advice from the experienced 
before setting forth, and sanely following the 
same go merrily tripping, where otherwise 
it might be a woeful hobble. | 

To do full justice to the course of the trail 
as it lies from Johnson village, just north of 
Sterling Mountain, over Mount Mansfield 
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to Camel’s Hump, requires at least four full 
days of regulation summer daylight length. 
For the more leisurely yet another day, or 
even more, would be added without waste 
of time. It is not difficult to surmise into 
which class our party naturally fell. In truth, 
we would cheerfully have exchanged our first 
day’s experience for something much less 
energetic. Fifteen miles on a long summer’s 
day is not an inordinately extended march 
in the mountains for any fairly seasoned 
walker. It is confessed that we were tem- 
peramentally averse to hiking, at least in so 
far as that word is synonymous with hustling, 
and greatly given to viewing the landscape 
o’er in leisurely fashion from every coign of 
vantage. To feel the pinch of time along 
a beautiful forest trail, or on a sightly ridge 
path, is as annoying as poverty in the finan- 
cial sense. When one has journeyed a hun- 
dred miles or more to visit new scenes, he 
feels that he wants his money’s worth. It is 
the firm conviction of old-timers that ** hus- 
tle’? is a word that should be left in town 
with store clothes when a walking trip is on. 
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That fifteen miles or so across the Sterl- 
ing Range from Johnson village, on the 
St. Johnsbury & Lake Champlain Railroad, 
to the depths of Smuggler’s Notch, is a 
stretch to be approached with respectful 
consideration. By one mountaineer the dis- 
‘‘at least fifteen 
miles.’’ By yet another it was given with 


tance was given to us as 


greater exactness, so we later thought, even 
if with less mathematical precision, when he 


said it was farther than he wanted to foot it — 


on a hot day. With its ups and downs of 
contour, and its overs and unders of wind- 
falls (the latter a temporary handicap not 
likely to be present in every season), enough 
foot pounds of effort were required to have 
taken us up and across the Presidential Peaks 
of the White Mountains. For one equipped 
with his own bed and board, a cabin, read- 
ily found on a side trail, is available between 
Morse Mountain and the Madonna, ten miles 
or less south of Johnson. On a less perspiry 
day, and with a cleared trail, the need for 
such a halting-place would not be felt. 

A mountain tarn is ever a pleasing feature, 
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and the three-lobed Sterling Pond, that mir- 
rors the forest at the western base of the Ma- 
donna’s cone, is a delightful spot to tarry by 
before making the long downward plunge 
into Smuggler’s Notch. Two routes lead 
thither from the westerly end of the pond, 
both attractive in their way. The shorter 
leads south along a timbered ridge to descend 
over the old logging roads down the steep 
southern cut-over face of the mountain, with 
views across the notch to Mount Mansfield. 
The longer way follows down through the 
forest to the northern end of the notch, 
near the height of land, where it joins the 
highroad. In distance the latter is longer, but 
it has its compensations, and it includes the 
passage of the beautiful notch as a part of 
the trip. 

Worth while as it is the Sterling Moun- 
tain link is not an essential feature of the 
Mount Mansfield-Camel’s Hump jaunt, ex- 
cept for those who tramp purely for tramp- 
ing’s sake. The link across Bolton Moun- 
tain, between Mount Mansfield and Camel’s 
Hump, may similarly be eliminated ; at least 
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until the view from Bolton Mountain, which 
ought to be impressive, is made available by 
the erection of a tower on the wooded sum- 
mit. One of the advantages of the Long Trail 
is in the ease with which it may be broken 
in upon or left on any day. So Barnes’ Camp, 
the tramper’s haven at the southerly end of 
Smuggler’s Notch, is readily found from the 
railroad at Waterbury wa the trolley line to 
Stowe. A night at the camp may profitably. 
be followed by a forenoon’s exploration of the 
notch, which in two miles has more to show 
in natural curiosities than many another 
more celebrated mountain cleft. Were it not 
for the great spring that furnishes an outlet 
for Sterling Pond, fifteen hundred feet or more 
above, or for the house-size fragments of 
Mount Mansfield’s cliffs that have come 
down from time to time to choke the gorge, 
or for the great caves and early summer 
snowbanks in the eastern flank of the big 
mountain, the notch would still be an attrac- 
tion because of the towering rock walls rising 
sheer a full thousand feet on either hand. 
Smuggler’s Notch enjoys the geographical — 
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distinction of being the only pass through 
the main Green Mountain Range that has a 
north-and-south trend, all other passes lead- 
ing east and west. Appropriate to its name 
there is a tradition of somewhat elusive ori- 
gin, and apparently not widely known, that 
lends a flavor of frontier picturesqueness to 
the place. In ye olden time, somewhat more 
than a hundred years ago, or more explicitly 
just prior to the war with Great Britain in 
1812, Congress placed a ban on all commer- 
cial dealings between the States and Canada. 
As a result every “‘Stealthy Steve’’ along 
the border saw his chance to turn a perfectly 
sound though dishonest dollar in the crafty 
trade of smuggling. In this the Vermont 
. border played an active part, much of the 
plunder being transported across Champlain, 
where brushes with the customs officers were 
not infrequent. It was one of these illicit 
freighters, so the story goes, who, being hard 
pressed by the revenue men, fled to this 
mountain fastness with his family. Some 
there are who say that a mysterious man, 
who long ago lived in the southern end of 
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the notch, was probably the escaped and re- 
morseful smuggler, while others point to a 
poem, written in the early fifties by a resident 
of Stowe, in which the smuggler is finally 
rescued from his exile by a son, once a mem- 
ber of the band, but who had become pros- 
perous in a supposedly reformed career in 
the great West. Be all this as it may, one 
can see the cave to-day wherein this smug- 
gler, and perchance many another too, may 
have hidden. 

Many years ago a small hotel was built 
near the great spring, but although its day 
has passed, the spring remains as one of the 
chief attractions of the notch. Issuing from 
the foot of the cliffs of Sterling Mountain, it 
wells up at the estimated rate of between one 
hundred and two hundred gallons to the 
minute, and maintains a constant tempera- 
ture, winter and summer, of approximately 
fifty degrees Fahrenheit. Geologists have ap- 
parently arrived at the conclusion that this 
water works its way down through the rock 
fissures from Sterling Pond. 

Of the great rocks that have fallen into 
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the notch from the Mansfield side, two are 
of especial note on account of their truly 
enormous size, and because an interval of 
exactly one hundred years elapsed between 
their falls. Barton’s Rock, so-called because 
it fell on the day when a new son of the 
hills, Barton Ingraham, was born in 1811, 
is surpassed in size by the King Rock, esti- 
mated to weigh not far from five thousand 
tons, which was torn from the cliffs a thou- 
sand feet above in 1911. The notch is sure 
to be recognized as one of the great scenic 
features of New England. It but awaits the 
completion of the State highway through to 
the valley of the Lamoille River to bring it 
into connection with an appreciative public. 

From Barnes’ Camp itis aneasy afternoon’s 
climb of two thousand feet, or a trifle more, 
along just rising two miles of most enchant- 
ing forest trail, to the little hotel that stands 
midway on the four-miles-long ridge of Mount 
Mansfield, the true-enough high spot of Ver- 
mont. This hotel enjoys the distinction of 
being the sole survivor of the three Green 
Mountain crest retreats, built at about the 
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same period, or just before the Civil War, 
the others having been located on Camel’s 
Hump and on Killington Peak. This one on 
Mount Mansfield, the oldest of the three, 
dates from 1857, and still breasts the storms 
as gallantly as of yore. A night there is not 
imperative if one will devote a long full day 
to crossing the mountain from Smuggler’s 
Notch to Nebraska Notch, which is the next 
lodging-station along the trail. No leisurely 
mountain lover would willingly hasten here, 
however, for the big mountain in its rocks 
and flora holds much to interest even the 
amateur in geological and botanical science, 
and there are two peaks, a mile and a half 
apart, to explore for a comparison of views, \ 
not to speak of caverns whose galleries are 
said to ramify for fully two hundred feet 
within the summit rocks. | 
To the geologist Mount Mansfield tells a 
wonderful tale of how the vast glacial flood 
of zons past came dashing upon it from 
the north, engulfing its topmost crags, even 
grinding them away in part. Not only do 
the summit ledges, rounded by the over- 
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riding ice, still bear the grooves and scratches 
scoured into them by the grit that the gla- 
cier dragged along, but here and there are 
still perched fragments of the selfsame grit, 
huge bits plucked from the mountain’s own 
flanks, some, indeed, brought from afar, 
and left stranded there by the melting man- 
tle. In the woods beside the mountain car- 
riage road, not far below the hotel (elevation 
3250), lies a five-foot boulder of labradorite — 
that commands the attention of every geo- 
logically inclined visitor. This bit of Ver- 
mont landscape was probably born some- 
where to the northward of Montreal, more 
than one hundred miles away, since it is 
there that the nearest parent ledges of that 
form of rock are native. Its deportation from 
Canada across the border to the Green 
Mountain State was decreed and carried out 
by the irresistible forces of the arctic invader 
prod. > 

It is small wonder that the University of 
‘Vermont men take so great an interest in 
the mountains of the State, and in their de- 
velopment as an attraction for tourists, since 
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the title, to this, the highest summit, is in 
large part vested in their institution. And 
the State itself is showing a jealous regard 
for the forests of its greatest mountain, and 
has already acquired large tracts, exceeding 
in all five thousand acres, reaching from the 
summit far down the slopes on the east and 
south, a beginning for a reservation that it 
is to be hoped will eventually include the 
mountain as a whole. 

_ Six and a quarter miles of pleasant forest 
jogging lies between the Nose, the central 
and second highest summit on the Mans- 
field ridge, and Lake Mansfield, at the east- 
ern entrance to Nebraska Notch, where the 
most genuine and generous hospitality is 
extended to wanderers over the Long Trail 
by the members of the Trout Club. 

It has already been intimated that the 
eleven and a quarter miles across Bolton 
Mountain, from Lake Mansfield to the north- 
ern flanks of Camel’s Hump in the Winoo- 
ski valley, may be treated censoriously, or, 
in other words, deleted, until the summit 
view, now shut in by the forest, is opened 
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up by vista-cutting, or by the erection of a 
tripod tower. With its dashing trout-brook 
it has its attractions none the less, and the 
trail is clearly marked and easily followed. 
The twenty miles of pretty country road 
that lie between the Trout Club and the 
ford at Bolton village, where begins the as- 
cent of Camel’s Hump, are made agreeably 
possible to-day, even after a leisurely break- 
fast, by virtue of the ever-present “'flivver”’ 
and its modest rate of hire. 

By the Long Trail proper to the summit 
of Camel’s Hump it is four and a half miles 
of steady uphill through the woods, and 
across a bit of brush-grown burn, from the 
Bolton ford. As an alternative there is the 
. slightly longer drive from the Trout Club 
through Waterbury, to cross the Winooski 
River by the only bridge in several miles, 
to approach the mountain from the North 
Duxbury side by the Callahan Trail. By 
this route three miles of relatively easy up- 
grade makes the summit, with its little 
group of three galvanized-iron huts, located 
in a cozy glade under the northern shoulder 
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of the peak, where for seventeen years stood 
the Green Mountain House, until fire re- 
moved it in 1877. Here, too, are bed and 
board of the usual unpretending mountain 
sort, set out by the hospitality of the Camel’s 
Hump Club of Waterbury. ) 

Whoever it was who fastened upon this 
mountain the name of “‘Camel’s Hump”’ 
would be without honor with many in Ver- 
mont to-day. Descriptive it may be as the 
mountain’s peaked top is seen from some 
_ points of view, but no one who has gazed 
that way from Burlington on the west, or 
looked up at its summit from the Duxbury 
valley at its eastern foot, could fail to feel 
the greater truthfulness of the name that 
tradition says was bestowed upon it in the 
early years of the seventeenth century by 
the chaplain of Champlain’s expedition — 
*“ Le Lion Couchant.”’ 

As ‘Le Lion Couchant’’ it was known 
in 1851 to Frederika Bremer, a Swedish 
novelist, who thus named it in her ‘‘Im- 
pressions of America,’’ terming it “‘a mag- 
nificent giant form.’’ The appropriateness 
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of the original name must likewise have im- 
pressed William Dean Howells at the time 
of his writing the story of ‘‘The Land- 
lord of the Lion’s Head.’’ He there de- 
scribed the mountain’s outline as having 
“the form of a sleeping lion, . . . the 
mighty head resting, with the tossed mane, 
upon the vast paws stretched before it.”’ 
And so if Vermonters have their way the 
mountain’s strength and majesty, the mem- 
ory of the French discoverers, and the eter- 
nal fitness of things, will all be given recog- 
nition in a rechristening of ‘‘ The Couching 
Lion.’’ It will be well to bear this in mind 
when following the Long Trail where the 
arrow-signs that point the way frequently 
_ bear the legend of so many miles to Couch- 
ing Lion. 

Although four hundred feet lower than 
Mount Mansfield, this mountain, standing 
out by itself with naked cone, commands a 
view that is more extended than that from 
its big sister to the north. Its summit is dis- 
tinctly a place where one would loiter indef- 
initely in fair weather, and we were favored 
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by a lifting of the haze for as fair a summer 
afternoon’s view as one could desire, a view 
that ranged north to the Quebec border, east 
to Camel’s Rump in Maine, and to the 
White Mountains, south along the Green 
Mountain Ranges, with their wide, culti- 
vated troughs between, and west over Lake 
Champlain to the tumbling masses of the 
Adirondacks: an afternoon of sunshine and 
floating cloud-forms, succeeded by a spec- 
tacular sunset, and the golden splendors of 
a full moon. 


FIVE DAYS ON VERMONT'S HIGH 


SPOTS 
First Day *MILES HRS. MIN. 
Johnson Station (B. & M. R.R.) to 
Whiteface summit......... 5.50 3 80 


To Morse Mountain and Ma- 

donna summit (shelter camp 

PN POUEE) La en eae 9.75 Ge aD 
To Sterling Ponds; Janae 11.75 7 30 
To Smuggler’s Notch (Barnes’ 

Camp) s) ities avin eee ae 15.00 10 00 
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Second Day 


Barnes’ Camp to Mansfield Nose 
via Running Water Trail... 2.33 2 00 
To the Chin, main summit, and 


*MILES HRS. MIN. 


return to hotel at Nose..... 5.300) 394.00 
Third Day 
Nose to Lake Mansfield Trout 
lay DT te ena IRS ae aes 6.25 5 00 
fourth Day 
Lake Mansfield to Bolton Moun- 
PATRI be sic ie lesa, 4 oh egs 3.50 4 OO 
RO mOMOMMINAPC. 6 i.) ye P25 OOO 
Fifth Day 


Bolton to Couching Lion summit 4.50 5 00 
To Callahan Farm at North 

PRUE DASE... 3.4 6/5 aloe €.90) 0310 OO 
To Central Vermont Railroad at 

North Duxbury via highway 11.10 8 30 


* The mileage and elapsed time are cumulative for each day, dis- 
tance and time being figured from point last named in previous line. 
The times here given are sufficient for leisurely walking. The trail 
from Johnson to Smuggler’s Notch is unsurveyed and distances given 
are therefore approximate. 

Map: Trail survey from Smuggler’s Notch to Couching Lion, by 
Herbert Wheaton Congdon, and published by Green Mountain Club, 
Burlington, Vt. 


Vv 
ALONG THE SKY-LINE TRAIL 


Js the midst of the Green Mountains a new 
trail had been born. Such news is ever an 
irresistible lure to one with the tramping 
habit. With him there is always “* some- 
thing lost behind the ranges.’’ The oldest 
trail, indeed, is a promising field of explora- 
tion till he has experienced it. No matter 
how many may have preceded him, the 
mysteries of the unknown are yet before him 
—lost and waiting for him —he simply has 
to go. But here was a brand-new trail, its 
last blaze but lately made, and one leading 
through a forest region in large part un- 
scarred by axe or fire. 

It seemed a far cry, though, to the Green 
Mountains for a man with only a week-end 
to spare — to steal might be a more truthful 
expression — until, in the light of the night- 
train schedules, even that two-hundred-miles- 
off region appeared as but around the corner. 
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The sleeper train is the ever-ready accom- 
plice of the man in such a frame of mind. 
His desk is closed at night, and, presto! 
breakfast is ready at “ the jumping-off place.”’ 

Then, too, it is less trying to the nerves of 
the sensitive man, who perhaps does not feel 
that he looks his prettiest in his trail garb, 
when he can crawl, unobserved, into his 
berth, and can as easily escape the public 
gaze in the early morning. Truth to tell, 
though, the tribe of the tramper has so in- 
creased that the woodsiest apparel scarce at- 
tracts a glance, except one of envy, to-day. 
We “fell for it,’ and, breakfasting in Bur- 
lington, caught an early train south that 
connected with the branch line for Bristol, 
_ whither the telephone’s summons had in- 
sured the presence of a helpful “* flivver”’ 
to cover the eight miles of valley to the jour- 
ney’s real beginning. 

With more time at our disposal the choice 
would undoubtedly have been to spend a 
night in Lincoln village, about halfway be- 
tween Bristol railroad station and the trail, 
or at the Davis farm only a mile and a 
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half from the ‘‘jumping-off place,’ 


> where 


trampers mostly stay. 

There still remained a full hour of morn- 
ing when packs were hoisted at the foot of 
the break-neck road up the Lincoln-War- 
ren Pass, where, at the height of land, at 
a point proclaimed by a Geological Survey 
bench-mark to be 24.24 feet above the sea, 
the Green Mountain Club’s Long Trail ar- 
rows bade us turn our faces northward up 
Mount Abraham. 

Before us lay a trail on which we might 
follow, if so we wished, for three whole days 
without contact with civilization, yet with 
livable cabins and lean-tos handily located 
along the way, affording shelter against 
everything except the insinuating and boot- 
consuming porcupine. Should foul weather 
or other mischance so will it, escape to the 
western valley farms was easy by three side 
trails, with one farm so conveniently situated 
within a mile of the main course as to afford 
most comfortable quarters for the night. 

With three or four days more to spare, 
the trail leads on, to and across Mount 
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Mansfield, and over the Sterling Range, a 
mere reversal of that midsummer trip ‘“ Over 
Vermont’s Highest Spots.’’ For us it was 
to be a three days’ joy ride, with shoulders 
burdened with nothing but the barest nec- 
essaries. As dear old ** Nessmuk”’ once put 
it: “‘ We do not go to the green woods to 
rough it; we go to smooth it.’’ Nothing 
takes the joy out of life along the trail more 
completely than a weighty pack slung upon 
unaccustomed shoulders. If a wool-wadding 
sleeping-bag, with its paraflined balloon-silk 
cover, weighing six pounds, will keep you 
reasonably warm, and that without turning 
in all standing, why tote more? If the night 
is chilly, you presumably have a sweater 
- and dry socks to don. If still you think that 
you ought to shiver, it is a safe bet that it 
is because of the vagrant zephyrs stealing 
in around your neck, and that this can be 
easily cured by chinking the crevices there 
with a flannel shirt. 

We started with an axe, but I left it in 
the train. It was the other fellow’s, anyway. 
I am afraid he missed it, although I did n’t. 
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For grub-stakes our list was meager in vari- 
ety, but bountiful as to quantity. John Muir 
was wont to take to the mountains for weeks 
at a time with nothing but a bag of dry 
bread, sugar, and tea. Bread, too, was our 
reliance, but garnished liberally with two 
of Vermont’s choicest products, good butter 
and soft maple sugar. All mountains have 
their genii, ’tis said, but be they gods or 
demons that flourish at those altitudes, no 
Vermonter need fear their anger while lasts 
the secret of the ambrosial Green Mountain 
sandwich. Bacon there was also in our stores, 
likewise cocoa and sugar cubes, but the only 
kitchen outfit consisted of our belt cups and 
pocket-knives. Pork broils appetizingly on a 
forked stick, and a slice of bread held con- 
veniently at hand the while conserves the 
drippings. : 

It was such a gypsy jaunt as makes old 
boys young. Never did skies smile more 
graciously upon a wayfarer. “‘ Daylong the 
diamond weather, the high, unaltered blue,’’ 
kept with us on our favored way. Credit it 
to the good weather if you will, the fact re- 
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mains that, although the partners were here 
for the first time met (a rash experiment ac- 
cording to all woods lore), no human frailty 
intervened to mar one single hour. Nobody 
spoiled the cooking ; nobody snored (so far 
as known); not even the owner of the axe 
complained at its loss, a fact in itself that is 
fraught with significance to every woods- 
man. A pet axe may not be carelessly treated 
by strangers or by friends with impunity, 
nor alluded to other than in terms of respect- 
ful consideration. 

For my own part it was not altogether 
because of the newness of this particular bit 
of trail that the trip especially appealed. From 
time to time tidings had come from this sec- 
tion of the Green Mountains, the Lincoln 
and the Bread Loaf groups, telling of the 
charm of their unbroken forest mantle, and 
of the public-spirited idealism of the man 
who was their owner. The late Colonel Jo- 
seph Battell was a son of Vermont who saw 
values in his native mountains and their for- 
ests other than those that could be calculated 
in thousands of feet board measure. More 
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than fifty years ago his vision showed him 
a day when fine timber would be scarce. 
Even then he began buying mountain lots 
along the main range, until people thought 
him daft and in need of restraint. In later 
years, as timber rose in value, his one-time 
critics began to think him shrewd. Little 
they suspected, though, that these purchases, 
that at the time of his death, 1915, had ex- 
tended for approximately thirty miles along 
the mountains, and aggregated thirty thou- 
sand acres or more, were not of a specula- 
tive sort. 

He bought what he wanted when it of- 
fered, but he never sold. Now and again he 
parted with a little of the timber, when it 
did not interfere with his plans, but never to 
be butchered. Until his will was read it is 
doubtful if any one other than his lawyer 
knew what were his plans for these great 
forest holdings. After his death it developed. 
that those plans were entirely in the interest 
of his heirs, and that, as a bachelor, he had 
elected that all who dwell or tarry within 
Vermont should be his heirs in this. As one 
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of his executors has said, it was scenery, not 
timber, that he had been so persistently ac- 
quiring in all those years. For what reason ? 
Let the language of his will explain. 

‘* Being impressed with the evils attend- 
ing the extensive destruction of the original 
forests of our country, and being mindful 
of the benefits that will accrue to, and the 
pleasures that will be enjoyed by, the citi- 
zens of the State of Vermont, and the vis- 
itors within her borders, from the preserva- 
tion of a considerable tract of mountain forest 
in its virgin and primeval state,’’ he be- 
queathed this property to the officers of 
Middlebury College, his alma mater, as 
trustees for the college and the public. A 
few years before his death all his lands on 
Couching Lion Mountain were given to the 
State of Vermont for public enjoyment and 
profit as a State Forest. 

Taken as a whole, there can be no doubt 
but that the Battell forest is the largest and 
handsomest remaining tract of primeval tim- 
ber in this section of the country, and future 
generations will surely praise the name of 
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him whose foresight and unselfishness saved 
for Vermont this splendid relic of that fea- 
ture which gave to the State its name. Thus, 
in one way or another, through such bene- 
factions as that of Colonel Battell, through 
the establishment of public forests by the 
State, and through the trail-building activi- 
ties of the Green Mountain Club, Vermont 
is acting on the suggestion once made by 
Lord Bryce in an address at Burlington. He 
there urged that effort should be made *‘ to 
spare the woods whenever they are an ele- 
ment of beauty, . . . to keep open the moun- 
‘tains, and allow no one to debar pedestrians 
from climbing to their tops and wandering 
along their slopes.’’ 

As an earnest of their desire to follow that 
counsel the people of Vermont formed their 
Green Mountain Club, to plan and build 
three hundred miles or more of footway 
throughout the length of their verdant hills. 
Year by year the trails lengthen out and im- 
prove in quality, and this bit is in truth a 
tramper’s joy. Not only does it find every 
high spot where broad views abound, and 
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that without incurring unnecessary steepness 
for mere climbing’s sake, but it hunts out 
every intervening charming dell and glade 
and ravine, every picturesque cliff, every 
refreshing spring, that could possibly be 
brought within the line of march without 
undue departure from the course. Except 
for a mile or two at the northern end, a bit 
that probably will eventually be relocated to 
follow along the face of the southeastern 
cliffs of Couching Lion, there is not a monot- 
onous inch in the whole twenty-seven miles 
from the Lincoln-Warren Pass to the Dux- 
bury valley. 

In its construction also the trail is as near 
perfection as a mountain tramper has any 
right to expect. Not that it is a graded path, 
that horror of the pedestrian. Its excellence 
lies in the wide swamping of the brush and 
encroaching limbs, full six feet in the clear, 
in the painstaking grubbing-out of toe-trip- 
ing roots, and in the liberality of the direct- 
ing signs and blazes. For one who enjoys 
the mild excitement of uncertainty that goes 
with picking a way along a dimly spotted 
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old woods trail, the frequent blazes on this 
route, with their three coats of white paint, 
until they literally blaze even in the night, 
might seem an affront to his woodcraft. If 
the beauty of the trail does not compensate 
for this, and serve to prompt the veteran’s 
tolerance for that feature, he can find plenty 
of scope for his Indian instincts elsewhere. 
This trail was designed to open that moun- 
tain picture-gallery to every one, old and 
young, and especially to the tenderfoot, to 
conduct him through its mazes with cer- 
tainty and safety. For any one who has ever 
followed the trail of the Bennington Section 
of the Green Mountain Club south from 
Mount Equinox toward the Massachusetts 
boundary by the light of its coral-red disc. 
markers, the impulse is strong to think of 
this one as the white pear] trail. 

For this model in mountain trails the Green 
Mountain Club, and the tramping fraternity _ 
generally, are indebted to the idealism and 
unremitting enthusiasm of the President of 
the Club’s New York Section, Professor 
Will S. Monroe, of Montclair, New Jersey. 
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In the course of his wanderings in many 
lands he had seen mountains galore, and had 
traveled the length of long miles of trail. In 
the Green Mountains he perceived great 
possibilities, provided that the original inspira- 
tion for a sky-line route could be realized. 
It was James P. Taylor, of Burlington, 
Vermont, who first proposed making the 
great mountain range of the State available 
as a recreation field for walkers throughout 
its length, a thought that at once appealed 
to the fancy of many of his fellow citizens, 
and that led to the organization of the Green 
Mountain Club in 1910. The plan likewise 
met with the approval of the State Forest 
Service, because of its economic importance 
in the scheme of fire patrol and protection, 
and, in cooperation with the Club, the cut- 
ting of the way was almost immediately 
undertaken by the forest officers. Unfortu- 
nately, however, the necessities of the forest 
patrol did not fully harmonize with the ideals 
of the tramper. A route across the ridges 
was too meandering and laborious to meet 
the foresters’ needs, and the trail that they 
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ran on easy grades along the slopes was far 
too tame and unspectacular for those whose 
quest was scenery. 

It was in the midst of this disappointing 
discovery in 1916 that Professor Monroe 
offered his services for the building of this 
trail south from the southern base of Couch- 
ing Lion by a route that should be the next 
thing to an aérial line. His labors began that 
very summer at Montclair Glen, and season 
after season, with unabated zeal, his vaca- 
tions were devoted to this work. It was a 
toilsome task and beset with many bitter dis- 
couragements. Camping in the mountains 
for weeks at a time, with all that that involves 
in the way of packing in supplies and the 
daily cooking and camp chores, in addition 
to the actual work of construction through 
weather foul and fair, and often under the 
torment of ravenous swarms of flies, calls 
for a degree of courage and persistency of 
an uncommon sort. 

Professor Monroe’s reward must be in the 
knowledge that by the autumn of 1918, after 
the equivalent of five months of arduous 
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work distributed through the three years, 
he and his assistants, the latter mostly inex; 
perienced volunteers, had to their credit al. 
most forty-two miles of as perfect trail as 
could be built for the purpose. In recogni- 
tion of this service the Green Mountain 
Club has officially designated his route as 
the Monroe Sky-Line Trail. It was in the 
exploration of the northern half of that 
stretch of trail that we spent these three 
October days. 

Some years ago Colonel Battell cut a buck- 
board road up the west slope of Mount 
Abraham to an elevation within five hun- 
dred feet of the summit, and there built a 
commodious cabin of logs. That was in the 
summer of 1899. A trail ran thence three 
quarters of a mile to the top, and three and 
a half miles farther along the ridge to 
Mount Ellen, the highest point of the Lin- 
coln group, with a spur trail down the west- 
ern side from that summit for half a mile, 
where another lodge was built in 1903 at 
the edge of the big timber. Although these 
cabins have been sadly abused by unappre- 
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ciative humans and by hungry porcupines, 
they are still reasonably sound and tight. 
Elsewhere along the trail, comfortable lean- 
tos have more lately been built, some by 
the Club, others through the generosity of 
Miss Emily Proctor, a member of a distin- 
guished Vermont family. One of these camps 
is located in Birch Glen, a charming ravine 
a trifle more than seven miles north of Mount 
Fllen, and another close under the out- 
stretched granite paws of the Couching Lion 
in Montclair Glen. 

The Long Trail reaches Mount Abraham 
cabin, not by the Battell road, though that, 
too, is still usable by pedestrians, but by a 
route of its own over a southerly spur, an 
easy two hours’ stroll. Another half-hour 
from the cabin puts one on the open summit 
at 4060 feet above the sea. 

In the neighboring valley folks refer to 
this summit as °‘ Potato Hill,’’ and this not- 
withstanding that it was the citizens of the 
town of Lincoln, at its western foot, who, 
back in ’60, gave it the name of ‘°° Abra- 
ham’’ in recognition of the great emanci- 
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pator, for whom the town went solid in that 
memorable year. Mount Ellen, the highest 
point of the group, one hundred feet above 
Abraham’s dome, was named by Colonel 
Battell himself. Subsequently, when the 
Coast and Geodetic Survey had determined 
the fact of Mount Ellen’s greater stature, 
the Colonel’s ideas of the human fitness of 
things is said to have rebelled at having a 
woman bigger than the heroic Lincoln, and, 
for his purposes, at least, he transposed the 
names of Abraham and Ellen. Until the 
work of the Geological Survey produces a 
completed map of the region, all names are 
unofficial, and those that have been accepted 
or applied by the Green Mountain Club will 
_ be as authoritative as any. As to the name 
‘*Potato Hill,’’ that will soon be merely lo- 
cal history, inasmuch as ‘“Abraham’”’ seems 
to have the call. 

Looking north from Mount Abraham’s 
summit, Mount Ellen looms up across a 
deep and heavily forested bay, with a bit 
of Stark Mountain behind, the lesser inter- 
vening high points of the connecting ridge, 
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over all of which the Long Trail runs, being 
Little Abraham, 3860 feet; Lincoln Peak, 
3980 feet; Mount Boyce, 3880 feet; Battell 
Peak, 4060 feet; and then Mount Ellen, 
4160 feet. Southerly the eye follows across 
the group dominated by Bread Loaf Moun- 
tain to Mount Carmel and Killington Peak, 
the latter nearly forty miles air-line away. 
East and west the range of vision reaches, 
on the one hand, to the White Mountains, 
and on the other into the Great Punch Bowl 
vale, wherein lie the farms of Lincoln, and 
through the nick in its western wall to the 
gleaming expanse of Lake Champlain and 
the close ranks of the Adirondacks with 
Mount Marcy and Whiteface bulking high 
above the rest. Close at hand on the eastern 
side one looks down into the valley of the 
Mad River, its cultivated lands nipping into 
the wooded slopes on either side, a peace- 
fully pastoral bit sharply contrasting with 
the rugged surrounding heights. 

Nothing but the realization that four good 
mountain miles lay ahead to camp at Mount 
Ellen lodge could serve to hurry one from 
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that outlook. But the view follows one along 
the trail; the frequent vistas from the ridge, 
now east, now west, with impressive plung- 
ing glimpses into deep valleys, and the 
broader outlooks from some of the minor 
summits, fully compensate for the regrets 
with which Abraham is left behind. Mount 
Ellen itself, being wooded at the top, com- 
mands no wide horizon, but that defect will 
one day be easily remedied by the construc- 
tion of a timber tower that will clear the 
tree-tops. 
_ Forewarned that no handy spring had 
yet been located near Mount Ellen lodge, 
canteens were filled at the copious and con- 
stant spring just north of Mount Abraham, 
where, about 1878 or 1880, R. D. Cutts, of 
the Coast and Geodetic Survey, had his 
camp. This spring needs to be remembered 
by all who pass that way, as it is the last 
drinking-place in a three hours’ walk. As 
one of the avenues of retreat from the ridge 
to the settlements lies through the ravine 
below the Mount Ellen lodge (via a rough, 
abandoned logging road), this cabin will 
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doubtless serve a valuable purpose in that 
connection, despite the want of a reliable 
water-supply nearer than half a mile down- 
hill. | 

For those who pack their shelter with 
them, no finer tenting-ground could be de- 
sired than that beside the spring at Glen 
Fllen, the saddle between the Lincoln and 
Stark Mountains, less than two miles north 
of Mount Ellen’s summit. From the Lin- 
coln-W arren Pass to this point, eight and a 
half miles, would be a comfortable day’s 
tramp even with full camp outfit, allowing 
ample time for enjoying all the outlooks by 
the way. From this camp-site in the glen is 
yet another route to the western valley, a 
trail leading down through the forest for 
half a mile to the junction with a good wood 
road which passes through the Hallock farm, 
not far from South Starksboro, where night 
quarters may be had. 

The Stark Mountains, though not so high 
as the Lincolns, ranging up to 3675 feet, 
are no less beautiful in their dress of mag- 
nificent old forest, and the outlooks are fre- 
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quent and interesting. From the southern 
end of the main summit the trail emerges 
upon a shoulder, the Champlain Outlook, 
commanding an unobstructed prospect of 
fully one hundred and fifty degrees, from 
Whiteface in the Adirondacks on the west, 
to Couching Lion, the Chin of Mount Mans- 
field, and Jay Peak on the Canada border at 
the north, and to Mount Washington in 
the east. 

Another hour, or a little more, of winding 
among the trees and moss-draped ledges, 
steadily dropping down a northern spur the 
while, and the top of Stark Wall is reached, 
the longest and steepest pitch of the entire 
trail. On the whole, the grades, which are 
far from dificult anywhere, are easiest when 
this walk is taken from the south, as in our 
case. here is no denying that Stark Wall 
is steep, and to one toting a goodly pack up 
that hill on a warm summer day it would as 
certainly seem long. Going north, one rat- 
tles down the pitches at a rapid pace, and 
comes to rest in a narrow east-and-west pass 
through which, once on a time, a highway 
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ran. The old road location may be followed 
westward into Starksboro to-day. 

Baby Stark and Molly Stark summits, 
each about twenty-eight hundred feet in ele- 
vation, have yet to be crossed before Birch 
Glen camp is reached at the edge of the 
settlement, the usual stopping-place for the 
night. During those last few miles the first 
traces of the lumberman seen since the be- 
ginning are encountered, but the cuttings are 
old, and are crossed only for short intervals 
by the trail. For those who, like ourselves, 
are not in full camping panoply, but another 
mile to the valley’s edge brings one to Beane 
farm, where wanderers on the trail are always 
welcomed, even by the dogs. 

As the trail runs it is fourteen and a half 
miles from the pass just south of Mount 
Abraham to the Beane place, and exactly a 
like distance if the old Battell road is followed 
up the first summit. Over this distance two 
youngsters once established an unpremedi- 
tated record, in the accomplishment of which 
they must have experienced not a few sur- 
prises closely akin to thrills. It is doubtful, 
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though, if they would care to repeat it even 
as a lark, but it will serve to indicate the 
clearness of the trail when it is known that 
these boys tramped all through a moonless 
night, and without a lantern or torch of any 
kind. Their plan had been to gather in a 
stock of food at the last house, but luck was 
against them here, for the family larder hap- 
pened to be too low to help them with so 
much as a crust. Banking on a rumor that 
the Mount Abraham cabin had lately been 
vacated by the trail-building crew, who were 
supposed to have left some supplies behind 
them, the boys, banishing prudence, took a 
sporting chance. 

Dusk was settling when the cabin was 
reached, but the last flickering gleams of 
daylight served to show that old Mother 
Hubbard never was more certainly up against 
a bare pantry. There was plenty of meat 
about, but it was on the claw, so to speak, in 
the form of live porcupines. Men lost in the 
woods and starving have saved their lives 
more than once before now by eating raw 
‘* porky,’’ but our heroes were not starving, 
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thank you. A hurried account of stock pro- 
duced one banana, the remains of a dim 
and distant lunch, plus one broken match. 
Should they go back? Not for them. They 
had come from Massachusetts to go over 
that trail. With the aid of the match they 
examined and memorized their map, a mere 
sketch, and started. All night they traveled 
by the beacon light of white-painted blazes, 
and at breakfast-time pulled in to the Beane 
farm, famished and tired, conditions that 
Mrs. Beane, with youngsters of her own, 
knew how to cope with. Even if they did 
not see much of the trail, or anything of the 
landscape, they had had a grand adventure 
and voted it ‘‘ some trip.”’ 

From Beane’s to Burnt Rock Mountain, 
on the trail toward Couching Lion, it is a 
little less than five and a half miles of easy 
going through the woods. ‘The upsand downs 
are only trifling, just sufficient to cross a few 
side ravines, though the rise is steady all the 
while. Toward the end of the first hour the 
Fayston-Huntington Pass is entered through 
which the official road map of the State shows 
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a secondary highway as running. The so- 
journer on the trail will hunt here in vain for 
any sign of civilization beyond the bench- 
“mark of the Government survey (2217 feet), | 
for that road was abandoned to the wild 
things more than sixty years ago, after the 
railroads came to offer easier outlets for the 
settlers in the Mad River valley to the east. 

After skirting two intermediate wooded 
summits along the upper edge of a cut-over 
slope, across which the view to the New 
Hampshire mountains is unobstructed, the 
bare ledges of the cone of Burnt Rock 
Mountain come in sight, the trail ascending 
to its summit by a series of natural stairways, 
galleries, and terraces. Three hours from the 
farm will suffice to put the tramper on this 
3100-foot viewpoint. Just ahead Mount Ethan 
Allen rises with just the topmost rocks of 
Couching Lion appearing around the spruce- 
covered shoulder. In another two hours and 
a half the series of summits of old Ethan’s 
namesake will have been circled and passed, 
the Lion’s head will loom up just beyond, 
his massive paws spread toward you, and 
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Montclair Glen be reached, with its cabin 
latch-string hanging outward to every fol- 
lower of the trail. 

For those who find an added zest in the 
experiences of camping along the way, these 
cabins that the Club has built and equipped 
are an especial joy. They are likewise a boon 
to any who, through stress of weather or 
other mischance, may be in need of tempo- 
rary shelter. It should be an unwritten law 
of the trail that in departing the guests should 
leave behind no trace of their occupancy in 
the shape of unextinguished fires, unwashed 
utensils, or litter of any kind, and that a rea- 
sonable supply of dry wood should be pro- 
vided in a sheltered place to cheer the next 
party, which, for aught one can tell, may ar- 
rive fatigued, after dark, or in the rain. A 
good woodsman needs no law to compel atten- 
tion to such details. He knows instinctively 
the etiquette of the forest road, and observes 
it unfailingly. Neglect in such matters marks 
the delinquent as a greenhorn and a boor. 

Montclair Glen camp-site is charming 
despite the fact that it lies on the edge of an 
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old burn. A terrific fire, fed by the fresh 
slashings of a lumbering job, swept the east- 
ern and southern slopes of Couching Lion 
during the summer of 1903, and its devas- 
tating effects are even now apparent in the 
stark gray crags, and in the gaunt and 
ghostly forest of dead spruce, now bleached 
by weathering. Where soil enough remained 
to furnish lodgment for seeds, the inevitable 
cherry and birch jungle has sprung up, Na- 
ture’s machinery for the rehabilitation of 
the forest. ‘The State Forest Service has been 
endeavoring to hasten the process by the 
planting of thousands of spruce and cedar 
seedlings, and with great promise of success, 
so that one day the glen will be as bowery 
again as are the opposite virgin slopes of 
Ethan Allen Mountain. The camp is perched 
upon a little knoll, beside which flows a 
lively brook of purest Vermont vintage, and 
looks up at the black-capped Ethan on the 
one side and upon the steep, bare granite of 
Couching Lion on the other, while to the west, 
between the two mountains, is framed a wide 
vista that reaches to the Adirondacks. 
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From the camp to the summit of Couching 
Lion, or to Callahan’s farm at its Duxbury 
base, it is just two and three quarters miles, 
two miles of the way to the summit being 
across the burn. In following the Long Trail 
en route for Mount Mansfield, a fork in the 
logging road, a mile or so from the camp, 
leads to the left and into the Callahan Trail 
to the top, where throughout the summer 
the Waterbury men maintain their modest 
hut in charge of a keeper. 

For us the furlough was up, and, having 
telephoned from Beane’s in the morning to 
have a motor sent from Waterbury to meet 
us at the base, we slipped down the moun- 
tain and made connections with the sleeper 
train for home. 


THREE DAYS IN THE OLD FOREST 


First Day 


Bristol Station (Rutland R.R.) 

‘by auto to Lincoln Pass... .. 8.60 0 00 
Lincoln Pass to Mount Abraham 

SETTING sh Se a a 2.75 SS ae 
To Lincoln Mountain summit... 3.75 3. 30 


*MILES HRS. MIN. 





THE CONE OF COUCHING LION OVER THE FORESTED 


SPURS OF ETHAN ALLEN MOUNTAIN 





ALONG THE SKY-LINE TRAIL 


*MILES HRS. 


To Mount Ellen summit (cabin 

1% mile more)............ 6.25 
To Glen Ellen camp-site (side 

trail west to South Starksboro 


Te aa a 8.00 
Second Day 
Glen Ellen to Champlain Out- 
SR oli 9 hsa's aig cig 6 9: 5 1.50 


To Appalachian Pass (side trail 
west to Starksboro road 3 


MEME ees! wie cag Cis . 4.00 
womaren Glen'camp..:.....,. 5.50 
To Beane farm.......... eawuti (GSO 

Third Day 
Beane farm to Burnt Rock 

SY i 5.40 
To Mount Ethan Allen....... 7.50 
To Montclair Glen camp...... 8.80 


To Couching Lion summit (or to 
Callahan’s farm in 1% hours) 11.55 


bh 


Cr 


8 


99 


MIN. 


00 


30 


45 


15 
30 
00 


00 
00 
30 


30 


* The mileage and elapsed times are cumulative for each day, dis- 
tance and time being figured from point last named in previous line. 
The times here given are sufficient for leisurely walking. The sec- 
ond day’s walk may be done easily in five hours, but the scenery is 


worth prolonging it to ten. 


Mar: Monroe Sky-Line Trail, surveyed by Herbert Wheaton 
Congdon, and published by Green Mountain Club, Burlington, Vt. — 
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AN ADDITION FOR GOOD MEASURE 


The southerly half of Professor Monroe’s 
trail lies over Bread Loaf Mountain and its 
satellite heights, and is twenty miles in 
length, from the Lincoln-Warren Pass to 
Middlebury Gap, through another great area 
of the Battell forest. With ten days to de- 
vote to a semi-camping trip the route might 
begin at Middlebury Gap and, taking the 
Long Trail there, continue over the Sky- 
Line to Couching Lion, Mount Mansfield, 
and out to Johnson on the north. 

From the railroad at Middlebury an auto- | 
mobile stage runs thrice daily via Ripton 
Gorge to Bread Loaf Post-Ofhice, somewhat 
less than three miles from the beginning of 
the trail in the depths of the Gap, and quar- 
ters for the night may be found at Noble’s 
farm, or at the inn a mile or more beyond 
at the end of the stage line. 

Three approaches to the ridge are avail- 
able from this base, one from a point not 
far from Noble’s farm and which intersects 
the Club trail close to the summit of Bread — 
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Loaf Mountain, one from near the inn, or 
the main trail which is farther east in the 
Gap. All these are shown on the Rochester 
topographic sheet of the United States Geo- 
logical Survey, edition of 1917. 

Few would care to attempt the passage 
of the entire chain of peaks in the Bread 
Loaf group in a single day, for it 1s nearly 
twenty-two miles from the Gap to the Davis 
farm at the westerly end of the Lincoln-War- 
ren Pass, and with many ups and downs. For 
that reason the Club has located one of its 
lodges beside a brook in an attractive glen 
just north of Bread Loaf summit, where all 
the comforts of a forest home; save food and 
blankets, await the wayfarer. The second 
night may be spent at the Davis farm, or 
in camp at the Battell lodge close under the 
summit of Mount Abraham; the third at 
Birch Glen lodge or at the Beane farm, 
within another mile; the fourth at Mont- 
clair Glen lodge, or at the huts on the sum- 
mit of Couching Lion three miles beyond 
the Glen; the fifth in Bolton village; the 
sixth at Lake Mansfield Trout Club; the 
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seventh on Mount Mansfield; the eighth at 
Barnes’ Camp in Smuggler’s Notch, or at 
the lodge on Morse Mountain; the ninth in 
Johnson at the northern end of the trail. 
The length of the daily stages of such a 
programme would be as follows: 


*MILES 

Middlebury Gap to Emily Proctor lodge 
(Bread Loaf Mountain)............... 8.75 

Thence to Lincoln-Warren Pass.......... 10.50 
(To Davis’, 12 miles; to Battell lodge, 

12.50 miles.) 

‘Thence to Birch Glen. 7. aaa 13.50 
oo" Montclair ‘Glen, ..09, cen ee 7.80 
SA Couching ‘Lion summituieoene 2.75 
* 00%? Bolton village 2). deen ee 4.50 
ofS Lake Mansfeld. Uy) giana 11.25 
f.. 4 8 Mount Mansfield | y 0a 6.25 
eto 8 Parnes Cant, (0) eee 233 
‘“* —“ Morse Mountain camp  (esti- 

nated) eye tee ene ee 
sr Johnson (estimated)2. ie ae 9.00 
Total for ‘eight or ninéidays...|. {oan 83.63 


* One mile an hour is considered an average leisurely traveling time 
in such country for one with a moderate pack. 


VI 
AN AUTUMN WEEK-END 


IL; had been as glorious a week-end hike. 
as ever a tramper could desire. New 
ground had been covered, with all that that 
means in the way of mild discovery. For 
weather there were ideal autumn days of 
the golden sort, with rain considerately with. 
held until shelter for the night was at hand. 
Hostels of genuine homespun hospitality, re. 
freshingly free from lackeyed fashionability, 
had greeted us nightly. After half a hun- 
dred miles afoot across the highlands of 
southern Vermont under such conditions, 
and at the height of autumn’s glories, what 
manner of man could fail to return elated ? 
It is not often at this, the best of all walk- 
ing seasons, that holidays so fall as to 
lengthen a week-end into a young vacation. 
When that happens, the impulse to roam, 
born of sprightly autumn weather, is too 
strong to be resisted, especially if you have 
a passion for seeing new scenes in our Own 
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little New England. According to the map 
this is a very tiny corner of the earth that 
we live in, but to those who make a practice 
of searching out its attractive spots it soon 
becomes evident that one life will not be suf- 
ficient to exhaust the possibilities. | 

After sampling the walking routes of 
northern Vermont on a brief summer holi- 
day, our thoughts turned naturally to the 
nearer southern trails of the same State 
when the autumn opportunity loomed up 
on the calendar. From the Bennington Sec- - 
tion of the Green Mountain Club had come 
a seductive little pamphlet and an accom- 
panying topographic map, descriptive of 
the trails through the near-by hills. With 
the aid of this suggestive material we chose 
a block of country that scaled up approxi- 
mately one hundred and fifty square miles in 
extent as our field of operations. ‘The course 
of the trail lay through the very heart of the 
Green Mountain range, at elevations of from 
fifteen hundred to nearly four thousand feet 
above sea, up ravines, across ridges, through 
high valleys, over mountains. 
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We found it on the ground, as it appeared 
upon the map, a region full of rugged 
beauty that was intensified by the superbly 
rich coloring of the old hardwood forests. 
It would be a charming walking region at 
any season, but we found it in what must 
be the time of its supreme attractiveness — 
flyless, free from enervating humidity, and 
painted. to suit the most exacting colorist. If 
envy were a virtue one would cherish it 
toward the fortunate Bennington folk who 
have this playground lying at their door. 
Happily the field is not so far removed in 
point of railroad hours as to be beyond the 
reach of others, and envy turns to gratitude 
that the Green Mountain boys have shown 
so keen an appreciation of their native hills 
as to develop the tramping possibilities so 
adequately. 

Here, then, is one opportunity at least for 
that friend who asked for hints as to week- 
end walking routes. He had tired of the oft- 
repeated country jaunts that lay within the 
scope of metropolitan trolley lines, and longed 
for fresh woods and pastures, even if he had 
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to run after them a little. There are doubt- 
less others like him that even a hundred miles 
of rail will not discourage, especially if they 
can be covered comfortably while they sleep. 
To one who objects to being routed from his 
bed in the early hour of dawn, to seize a frugal 
breakfast at an all-night lunch counter in 
order to catch the millhands’ trolley, this plan 
will scarcely appeal. However, tramping trips 
are not for the sybaritic. It is merely a part 
of the game, and the experience is not bad 
fun — once in a while. 

The first stage of the journey was by 
sleeper train from Boston to North Adams. 
In that flourishing town people rise betimes 
to begin their work, and even on a holiday 
_morning we found them stirring. Breakfast 
and the starting-point of the 5.45 trolley to 
Bennington were closely associated on the 
main street. An hour later we had crossed the 
line into Vermont, and had engaged an auto- 
mobile that already stood conspicuously for 
hire where the car dropped us in front of 
the hotel in Bennington. 

Presumably any one sufficiently interiateas 
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to make this trip, made possible through the 
activities of the Green Mountain Club, would 
be inclined to join that organization in ad- 
vance, especially as that membership carries 
with it the use of a tidy and well-equipped 
camp that is an essential element to his crea- 
ture comfort in the remotest corner of the 
woods. With the key to that retreat secured 
from its custodian we whirled out five miles 
into the edge of the hills, and the real day 
began at the timely hour of eight, where the 
Club’s Long Trail leaves the head of wheel 
navigation in the depths of Hell Hollow. 
Here at slightly more than fifteen hundred 
feet above the sea the map showed us a 
choice of two routes, and the signboards on 
the ground bore out the map. One follows 
the main stream to its source and crosses a 
low divide, but our choice was for the other 
that leads up a side ravine, which, though 
slightly longer, gives more variety, and 
passes a viewpoint or two along the higher 
ridges. ‘he Club’s little pamphlet stated that 
the trail up the ravine is rough, hence we 


wondered if we had blundered off the right 
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track when we found ourselves plodding 
steadily up on a good wood-road along the 
north bank. But doubts are not allowed to 
last for long on the Club’s trails, for the little 
sheet-iron signs, red-painted hereabouts, with 
‘“G.M.C.’’ lettered in white, or frequently 
just plain red discs nailed to the trees, inva- 
riably shine out ahead before any nervousness 
can begin to assert itself. It is like following 
a string of coral beads that leads on mile after 
mile along an invisible thread. 

Two miles up the ravine, and one more 
across a spruce-grown saddle, and the trail 
emerges upon an old farm clearing at the top 
of Hagar Hill, a rise of twelve hundred feet 
in three pleasant miles. To the south the 
vista opens toward the rolling hills along the 
Massachusetts line, but it is in the east and 
north that the chief interest lies, for that way 
are seen the landmarks of the first two days 
of the excursion. Along the eastern side of 
a wide valley stretches the long ridge of Hay- 
stack Mountain, its culminating southern 
summit being almost as high as Chocorua 
of New Hampshire’s Sandwich Range. 
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North, beyond a little dip, rises an unnamed 
wooded height over which our trail 1s about 
to lead, and just to the right stands Stratton 
Mountain, our main objective. 

Back in the early eighteen hundreds this 
ridge, like many another upland clearing, 
supported its farming family. Highroads ran 
along the lower crests, as here on Hagar Hill, 
or followed the high valleys between the ma- 
jor ranges. Some are passable for wheels to- 
day, but others, like this, are safe only for 
pedestrians. 

Another hour of leisurely walking suffices 
to cross the dip where Little Pond lies dimp- 
ling among the hills, and up to the summit 
beyond, while another thirty minutes of 
winding down a steep ravine, with glimpses 
of mysterious blue mountains showing dimly 
through the trees ahead, lands one at a de- 
serted lumber camp in the shadow of Glas- 
tonbury Mountain’s bulk. 

A circle of blackened stones and charcoal 
intimated that previous voyagers had here 
called it half a day, and our own tea-pail 
was soon merrily simmering. To follow an 
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old lumber road, much of it corduroyed, 
through five miles of twistings and turnings, 
is not exciting, but it was a pleasant after- 
noon’s ramble. Like all long roads, this has 
its inevitable final turning where it emerges 
upon the highroad at the Somerset Bridge 
over the Deerfield River. Our lodging for 
the night lay behind a neighboring ridge on 
the main East Branch, one mile uphill and 
two more down the farther side, all of it on 
the road. Here again there had been farms 
in days gone by, and not so long past either, 
for the houses still stood, though tottering, 
only two or three being occupied. From the 
hill above the East Branch the final landmark 
of the day appeared, the long dam of the 
New England Power Company, spanning the 
valley ahead, storing the energy that turns- 
the machinery, drives the trolleys, and il- 
lumines the nights for people in four States. 
Here, too, was to be found the energizing 
sleep and food that would carry our self- 
propelled machinery over the hills another 
day, for in the cheery dam-keeper and his 
genial wife was hospitality personified. 
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Several things were possible for that second 
day’s programme, but approaching rain nar- 
rowed our plans to a single course. It is a 
three hours’ march due north through the 
woods to the abandoned sawmill village at 
the head of the valley in which lies the Som- 
erset reservoir. The ancient highway that 
served the one-time little community of farms 
that lay along these slopes ran straight, but 
the rising waters behind the dam have sub- 
merged a mile of that, and the trail’s forced 
détours add a brace of miles to the distance. 
It is a pleasantly varied up-and-down route 
across old weed-grown hillside farm clearings 
that yield views of the near-by mountains, 
and through long lengths of forest aisles. 
From the upper end of the reservoir, with 
its gaunt dead marginal trees, every lower 
limb and twig of which fluttered with ghostly 
rags of bleached slime that the receding high 
spring water had left adhering, there is a 
cut-off trail toward Stratton Mountain via 
Grout’s Pond. For one bound to the Club 
camp in the old mill village that trail would 
add perhaps a mile of distance, though that, 
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indeed, might be sufficiently Compe for 
by its greater attractiveness. 

Six miles to the camp by the shortest 
route brought us shelter just as the vigorous 
southeast rain set in. With fair weather, and 
relieved of packs left to hold the camp, it 
would be a reasonable afternoon’s walk 
thence to the top of Stratton Mountain and 
return. Although the distance is long, ten 
miles for the round trip, nearly a third of 
it is on a good mountain road, and the bal- 
ance by an excellent trail that lifts one up the 
sixteen hundred feet of elevation on horse 
grades. Happy beneath a tight roof, the after- 
noon for us was one of busy housekeeping. 
Provender the Club camp does not afford, 
but forwarned of this our packs had brought 
the makings of three square meals from home. 
Likely enough some one may wonder what 
constitutes a liberal larder for one who does 
not enjoy a weighty pack. Like his boots, 
the tramper’s grub-stakes need not be fancy, — 
but must be husky. Be it known, then, 
that with a basis of bacon, rice, and hard 
bread, powdered pea soup, raisins, prunes, 
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sweet chocolate, and tea, many appetizing as 
well as nourishing changes can be rung. 
Early on a frosty morning that was bril- 
liant with a sharp west wind, we strolled up 
_ Stratton Mountain (would that it could re- 
cover its Indian name of Manicknung) in a 
couple of hours. The dense timber on the 
summit precludes all outlooks, but the sixty- 
foot steel tower of the State Forest Service 
effectually remedies that defect. It was tan- 
talizingly provoking to realize that from 
that little platform up above a pair of eyes 
could see long ranges in the sparkling air 
of that morning. But we straightway found 
that the view was not for us, for the ice- 
coated steel shivered in the heavy gusts of 
the wind. It was enough to climb the slip- 
pery ladder rungs until the eyes were barely 
level with the surrounding forest crown, 
and to catch glimpses, through the swaying 
tops, of Greylock to the south, and of 
Equinox nearer at hand to the northwest. 
But a little higher and the Green Mountain 
Range to the north, the Adirondacks to the 
west, and the White Mountains to the east, 
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would have been in view. All that had to be 
left for some future visit under less boister- 
ous conditions. 

From Stratton Mountain summit the main 
trail leads northwest through the forest 
toward Manchester at the foot of Equinox 
Mountain, a matter of eight or ten miles 
afoot. For us the plan was to double back 
to camp, with an added five miles saunter 
westward along the country road leading 
over a five-hundred-foot divide, to the an- 
cient tavern at Kelly Stand for the night. 

Everywhere along the road are further 
evidences, in the shape of farm clearings, of 
an early attempt to bring civilization into the 
hills. T’o-day, save for an occasional sport- 
ing camp, such as that which gave us shel- 
ter, and the inn at Kelly Stand, there is not 
an occupied habitation of any kind over a 
distance of fully fifteen miles. Yet a recently 
erected tablet by the roadside not far from 
camp, declared that in July, 1840, Daniel 
Webster there addressed ‘‘ about 15,000 
people’’ at a two days’ Whig convention. 
Even in that day the lumberman had begun 
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to invade the region, for the first mill was 
erected here on the headwaters of the Deer- 
field, two years before Webster’s visit. 
Meantime not only has the farmer gone, 
but the big modern steam mills, with their 
attendant villages of hands’ houses, have 
had their heyday, and are now, for the most 
part, falling into squalid ruin. For nearly a 
score of years the forests have been free 
from the shriek of saw and whistle. The 
slashings have rotted away to nourish the 
rejected forest veterans in a sturdy old age, 
and a new generation of successors. The 
bear and the deer are in residence once 
more, and the only man-employing industry 
is found in the annual autumn fern-pickers’ 
camps, where the graceful and fragrant 
fronds are gathered by the million for the 
florists’ markets of the cities. 

After a night at Kelly Stand a moder- 
ately early start will see the tramper home 
next day in time for a late evening din- 
ner. Six miles down the narrow winding 
canyon of the Roaring Branch furnishes a 
happy climax, which is not bedimmed by 
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the final two miles across the Arlington val- 
ley to the railroad, and to the motor-bus 
line that plies south from Dorset to Ben- 
nington, an heur’s run. There the hourly 
trolley service connects with the east-bound 
expresses at North Adams, and the day 
and the trip are done. 

Our path had followed the main Long Trail 
as far as Stratton Mountain summit, but 
the possibilities of the region are in no wise 
confined to that link in the Club’s through- 
to-Canada route. This is made clear by the 
Green Mountain Club’s map of this section, 
which shows many an accessory trail, and 
other avenues of approach than that through 
‘Bennington. A branch of the Fitchburg 
Railroad will land one at Wilmington at 
the southern end of the Haystack Range, 
while from Wardsboro, on the Central Ver- 
mont, a.stage runs to the western village of 
that town, which has a trail all its own to 
the top of Stratton. When the Club’s pro- 
posed extension across the summits of the 
Glastonbury group has been completed, yet 
another, and perhaps a more interesting, line 
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will be open. Especially would this be true 
if a link is furnished from the main sum- 
mit that will connect with an existing trail 
due north into Kelly Stand. There are also 
trails to the east and south of Bennington, 
as well as north. In short, we had seen but 
a small sample of that attractive play- 
ground. 
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THREE DAYS IN THE SOUTHERN 
GREEN MOUNTAINS 


sae *MILES HRS. MIN. 
Bennington to Hell Hollow camp, 
DY WAU aa s/are ese wee ate ome 5.00 
To Hagar Hill clearing........ 3.00 1 30 


To abandoned logging camp, foot 
of Glastonbury Mountain.... 7.00 3 30 


To Somerset Dam... ..5..5.... 15.00 7 OO 
Second Day 

Somerset Dam to Hawks’ camp.. 6.00 3 00 

To Stratton Mountain summit.. 10.50 6 OO 

To Hawks’ camp: 000522508 15.00 8 00 


Third Day 


Hawks’ camp to Arlington (Rut- 
land Railroad or motor-bus).. 13.00 5 00 


* The mileage and elapsed time are cumulative for each day, dis- 
tance and time being figured from point last named in previous line. 
The times here given are sufficient for leisurely walking. 

Map: Topographic trail map published by Bennington Section, 
Green Mountain Club, Bennington, Vt. 
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MIDWINTER ON THE ROOF OF NEW 
ENGLAND 


I, was ten below zero and half-past six on 
a February morning. Not a breath of breeze 
stirred. In the Glen it was broad daylight, 
though not yet sunrise. ‘The atmosphere was 
sparkling clear, and the Great Range, that 
formed the western wall of the little mountain 
valley, stood sharply white against a sky of 
intensest blue. On the summits of Washing- 
ton, Adams, and Madison a pink blush stole 
across the snow. Sunrise had come to the 
upper world. | ; 

A dozen men and women emerged from 
' the little inn, buckled on their snowshoes, 
shouldered their pack-bags, and by twos and 
threes clattered across the hard-packed door- 
yard snow toward the big mountain. The 
call of the summit was not to be denied on 
such a morning. Could they make it? Easily 
enough — provided. Legs and hearts and 
lungs could be relied on in that party. For 
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four days they had been tried out in minor 
climbs. Equipment adapted to the conditions 
of the place and season was not lacking to 
insure a safe success. Only a change in the 
weather could spoil the day. Would the 
weather hold? Would the wind rise later in 
the day? These were the questions upper- 
most in their minds during the next two 
hours as they plugged stolidly up the first 
four miles of the old carriage road to the 
Half-Way House at timber-line. 

It was a picturesque bunch of humanity, 
each member clad as his or her whimsy led. 
It is well that it is stated that both men and 
women were in the party, for at a trifling 
distance, and out of earshot of their voices, 
this might not have been apparent to an on- 
looker. Clothes, ’t is said, do not make the 
man, but on a winter mountaineering trip 
they certainly make the woman — shall it be 
said —almost like the man. On that same 
morning Bostonians at home were muffling 
in furs to repel a cold that did not push the 
mercury down to the zero mark. In that 
clear, crisp mountain air scarce an ear was 
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covered, and mittened hands were likewise . 
the exception. Once across the open flat and 
grinding upward in the sheltering timber, 
jackets and sweaters were opened one by 
one, then gradually peeled and consigned to 
the packs. Even at zero and below it can be 
a perspiry performance after the sun has risen 
above the Carter Range on such a windless 
morning. 

Trudge, trudge, trudge, trudge. It would 
be a monotonous and wearying chore, dig- 
ging up those even grades, were it not for 
the little incidents of the way. Squirrels and 
rabbits, partridges and foxes, wild-cats even, 
have been that way before you and have left 
a record of their haste or leisure in the snow. 
The cheerful chickadees also are on hand, 
and, confident of your good-will, pause from 
their busy search for food long enough to 
throw you a contented “‘ chee.”’ 

Rounding a shoulder a break in the forest 
opens a vista upward toward the summit, 
and with that glimpse the spell is on you 
more firmly than ever. Your legs reach out 
more eagerly. The sight lifts several pounds 
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from off your back. Soon the timber begins 
to shorten. There is more spruce and balsam 
and mountain ash, and less maple. You do ~ 
not need an aneroid to tell you that you are 
getting up. Suddenly your head comes out. 
into the open. The trees sink down to mere. 
shrubs. A broad view north into the valley 
of the Androscoggin is spread out, and look- 
ing ahead along the road there looms the 
black bulk of the old toll-house at the four- 
mile turn. Timber-line has been reached. Of 
the forty-seven hundred feet of rise to make 
from Glen to summit, twenty-four hundred 
are behind. 

The mere thought of climbing Mount 
Washington in winter is a horror to some. 
Indeed, it is not a jaunt to be undertaken in 
any careless spirit, or without a good knowl- 
edge of the mountain and its moods, or with 
anything short of good equipment. But it is 
not a fool’s errand, although it is well to be 
careful in whom you confide your fondness 
for such excursions lest your sanity be ques- 
tioned. Yet not a winter has passed these 
twenty-five years or more that has not seen 
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more than one party on the summit of New 
England’s highest mountain. Latterly it has 
become the Mecca of the Dartmouth (Col- 
lege) Outing Club boys for their annual win- 
ter trip, and some members of the Appala- 
chian Mountain Club, and people from the 
near-by towns of Gorham and Berlin as well, 
make the ascent nearly every year. Clearly 
the crazy ones are on the increase. And there 
would be more yet if such days as that which 
favored the party from the Glen could be 
guaranteed. 

Winter ascents have been made on several 
occasions under conditions far from ideal, 
but no one who has ever experienced the 
summit in bad winter weather would will- 
ingly repeat it. Nothing is more completely 
- calculated to take the joy out of life, judg- 
ing from the tales of those who have lived 
through one of Mount Washington’s angry 
winter fits. So far all have lived through, 
though there were some narrow escapes 
among the United States Signal Service men 
in the days when the Government maintained 
an observation station on the summit. Nota 
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few, even in recent years, have been unex- 
pectedly caught on the top by an on-rushing 
storm, and marooned there for a night or two, 
not an experience to be craved by any means. 
Although shelter may be obtained by forc- 
ing an entrance to one of the buildings, fuel 
is not abundant at two thousand feet above 
timber-line, food is likely to be scanty, and 
bedding wholly wanting. To be forced to 
spend a night there under such conditions — 
as the Signal Service men experienced on 
one or two occasions would hardly be salu- 
brious. Fifty-nine below zero was the coldest 
that they encountered, and once, even with 
a red-hot stove in a snugly sealed room, wa- 
ter froze a few feet from the fire. Nor does 
any one care to take rash chances in a place 
where the wind has been known to blow at 
a pace of one hundred and eighty miles an 
hour or more. Four of us, well-equipped 
men, are ready to testify that it is sufficient- 
ly rough to be caught there in a frost cloud 
when the temperature is as mild as twenty 
degrees above zero, and in a wind against 
which it is possible to stand and walk. 
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Suffice it to say that Mount Washington’s 
summit weather in winter is most untrust- 
worthy, and he who treats it casually is but 
foolhardy. Conditions in the neighboring 
valleys, or on the minor mountains round- 
about, are no indication of those on top. All 
may be serene and smiling below, and yet a 
fearful battle of the elements be raging up 
above. ‘Timber-line is the limit of safety. 
Before venturing beyond that the climber 
needs to take account of his stock of pru- 
dence, and the inexperienced one who ven- 
tures farther unguided will deserve what he 
gets. 

Of the three usual winter routes to the 
summit probably that by the carriage road 
is the one most used, largely because it is 
the one most accessible, with a hotel at 
its lower end, and a sled-road open to it 
throughout the winter from Gorham on the 
north. Figured from base to summit it is, 
indeed, the longest route, and the one most 
exposed as well, with its four miles of ram- 
blings above the tree-line. Its miles do not 
count for fatigue, however, for the continu- 
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ous panorama of the neighboring snowy 
peaks and black ravines make this anything 
but a tedious tramp. There can be no deny- 
ing that it is a perilous route in winter, and 
the climber needs to assign to one eye at 
least the constant duty of watching the 
weather, which has a way of changing its 
mind for the worse without much muttered 
warning. To escape to the timber, once the 
ascent of Chandler Ridge has been under- 
taken, is no easy matter. 

Most old hands quit the carriage road 
half a mile or so above the Half-Way House 
to cut straight up the steep slopes along the 
telephone line. There are two advantages in 
this. It shortens the distance by about a 
mile by the elimination of a long détour 
which the road is forced to make for grade, 
a stretch that is always badly drifted, and 
sometimes dangerously iced. It also affords 
a shorter avenue of escape into the Gulf on 
the west by Chandler Brook or the Six Hus- 
bands’ Trail in case of need. To attempt to 
retreat on the east and south through Hunt- 
ington and Tuckerman Ravines might be 
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possible under some conditions, but would 
only be attempted probably as a last ex- 
tremity, as it is no mean alpine stunt to 
descend the steep walls, especially those of 
Huntington. 

Undoubtedly the safest approach to the 
top is that which was used by the Signal 
Service men, up the cog railway from the 
west. It is also the shortest, being only three 
miles from Base Station to summit, and 
sheltered by the trees for more than half the 
distance. There is no need to take chances 
on the weather on this route. If it is unsuit- 
able on the summit the climber knows it the 
minute his head comes out of the trees, and 
he has but to duck and retrace. It is fur- 
thermore one of the recognized retreats to 
safety for those arriving on the summit by 
other routes, and caught there by sudden 
changes, since, whatever the quarter from 
which the wind may blow, the great cone 
of the mountain furnishes a fairly good lee 
in the shelter of which it is possible to beat 
around until the rails are reached. The out 
with this approach is the remoteness of the 
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Base Station of the railroad from habita- 
tions, being between six and seven miles 
from Crawfords in one direction, and from 
Bretton Woods in the other, over unbroken 
roads. That taken into consideration makes 
this route longer than the carriage road by 
a mile or more, and it is far less interesting. 

The sporty climb is through Tuckerman 
Ravine, and it is also a safe one relatively 
speaking. No prettier snowshoe tramp is to 
be had in all the mountains than that up to 
the floor of the ravine, whether the route be 
from the Glen by the Raymond Path, or 
the steeper way, from Pinkham Notch wa 
CrystalCascade. Moreover, ‘Tuckerman Ra- 
vine is itself one of the great sights of the 
mountains at any season, but particularly in 
winter when its floor is packed deep in 
drifted snow, and its head wall, rising 
steeply for eight hundred feet, gleams with 
crust and ice. Even though turned back at 
this point by undesirable weather above, as 
the writer has been repeatedly, it is certain 
that no one will feel that the day was spent 
hie Vain 80%) 
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To climb that Tuckerman wall to the 
Alpine Garden at the foot of the cone is 
work that attracts the alpinist. If it be icy, 
then ice-axe, creepers, and even the rope 
are essential. At other times the snow may be 
soft enough to admit of kicking toe-holds up 
the entire distance, but one needs to be care- 
ful even then, for a head-first coast, or a 
pin-wheel roll, down that forty-five-degree 
wall could result seriously. The roll was 
once accomplished without mishap, quite 
unintentionally, it may be remarked, but 
the gentleman never volunteered to show 
companions on subsequent trips how it was 
done. Above the wall comes the cone, 
affording a lee against the north and west 
winds in all but the most boisterous weather, 
a stiff push of half a mile. 

There are two other approaches to the 
summit of Mount Washington that have at 
times been followed by adventurous winter 
parties. One is up from Crawfords by the 
historic Bridle-Path over the Southern Peaks. 
Probably this is the most dangerous of all. 
The other is from Randolph by way of the 
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Northern Peaks, not quite so hazardous, be- 
cause of the more frequent opportunities for 
retreat, but sufficiently bad to be approached 
with the utmost caution. 

By the carriage road the Half-Way House 
is the head of snowshoe navigation and the 
beginning of creeper travel. Here, too, it is 
well to resume some of the clothing that the 
warming tramp up through the timber made 
superfluous. The last of the protecting scrub 
vanishes here, and a few rods more takes 
one around the Horn, and out to the open 
snow-fields of a distinctly alpine world. In 
truth these are the “‘Christall Hills’? as an 
early explorer called them. Across the for- 
ested depths of the Great Gulf rise Madi- 
son, Adams, Jefferson, and Clay, the Great 
Northern Peaks, brilliant in their snowy 
caps, their spruce-draped flanks slashed 
down with ice-filled slides. Washington’s 
head is hidden behind the crest of Chan- 
dler Ridge which mounts above one in 
steep terraces. 

Should there be wind it will be encoun- 
tered at the Horn. That it does blow there 
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at times is amply testified to by the densely 
packed snow and by its graceful surface 
sculpturings. This morning it was still, and 
not a wind cloud could be detected on any 
hand. The northern valleys lay veiled in 
such a soft gray haze as is often seen in 
summer and referred to as “‘heat.’’? Along 
the length of the Carter and Baldface Ranges 
on the east this deepened to a smoky, pur- 
plish tone. Through the cols on either side 
of Clay white frost clouds gently rolled, 
pushed up from the west, only to dissipate 
on the edge of the Gulf under the bright 
glare of the morning sun. 

Steadily the creepers crunched up the 
steep slope of the ridge. Slowly but surely 
Nelson Crag was reached and skirted, bring- 
ing to view the summit, now close at hand. By 
luncheon-time we were there, and it was all 
done as easily and as comfortably as would 
be possible on the finest summer day. More 
so in fact, for surely no one had suffered 
from heat, nor from the other extreme for that 
matter. Sitting in the sun to munch our lunch- 
eon, with backs against the hotel wall, it 
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- was with difficulty that we credited the ther- 
mometer’s reading of four above zero just 
around the corner in the shade. 

Mount Washington’s summit was first as- 
cended in winter as long ago as 1858, when 
Ben Osgood, the old Glen House guide, pi- 
loted a deputy sheriff up the carriage road 
for the purpose of making a legal attachment. 
Four years later three North Country men 
made the first winter trip in a sporting spirit, 
only to be imprisoned in the old Summit 
House for two days and nights by a violent 
storm. Their tale, coupled with that of the 
sheriff, who narrowly escaped from a frost 
cloud on his descent, doubtless served, for a 
time, to quiet any latent enthusiasm in others 
for such an excursion. And yet it is quite 
probable that men have more than once since 
then weathered equally bad conditions on the 
mountain without serious distress. 

‘The modern garb of windproof outer cloth- 
ing over light woolens, with face masks and 
hoods, makes it possible for a healthy and vig- 
orous person to stand deeper frost and harder 
blows. This matter of clothing and equip- 
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ment has received careful study by the Ap- 
palachian Mountain Club’s committees for 
many years, and much that is best in ma- 
terials and patterns, be they in snowshoes 
and other appliances, or in raiment, that are 
on sale to-day, are the result of the exper- 
iments and severe testings of the Club’s 
members. 

After the Weather Bureau’s station on 
the mountain was established in 1870 the 
observers not infrequently entertained winter 
callers, and it was during this period that . 
the first snow ascent by women was made, 
two daughters of Ethan Allen Crawford ac- 
companying their brother and nephew up 
the cog railway. Thirty-two years later a 
Massachusetts woman made the top by the 
carriage road in February, escorted by a 
group of stalwart Appalachian men, and in 
recent years it has been no uncommon thing 
for women to be in the climbing parties. 

Winter climbs to the summit have been 
made from every direction in the past twenty- 
five years, and there have been not a few 
trying experiences among those climbers, 
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the details of which they have kept much to 
themselves. With the steadily increasing in- 
terest in winter sports, and the opening year 
by year of more and more hotels amid the 
mountains in response to this demand, it is 
altogether likely that the lure of the great 
white cone will reach hundreds where dozens 
have hitherto been tempted by it. 

Then will come the danger, that perhaps 
it will be the duty of the Government, in its 
capacity as proprietor of the mountain, to 
avert, by forbidding the ascent of the main 
summit during the winter months except 
under the pilotage of licensed guides. To any 
one who has ever experienced those winter 
alpine scenes the fascination is perennially 
irresistible. With steam-heated hotels, and 
with clothing adapted to the conditions, no 
privation or hardship is any longer involved, 
and every beauty and every thrill may be en- 
joyed, short of a climb to the top of the big 
peak, without incurring the smallest peril. 


Vill 
KETTE- ADENE 
‘it AY down in the heart of the Maine 


woods there rises a mountain that is in truth 
a chieftain among peaks. To be sure it is 
not the biggest thing in mountains, not 
even in the East. Mount Washington and 
several of its brethren in the White Hills are 
greater in stature, and they in turn are juniors 
to many a summit among the mountains of 
North Carolina. Yet it is certainly to Maine 
that we must turn for the most imposing 
mountain east of the Rockies. Even the In- 
dians of the Penobscot recognized its dignity 
when they christened it Ketté-Adene —the 
preéminent. Nor were white men any less 
impressed from the day when the mountain 
came within their horizon, and, adopting the 
Abenaki name, it became, and still remains, 
Ktaadn — the prince of the Appalachians. 
But who in New England knows Ktaadn ? 
Relatively few, even among the mountaineer- 
ing enthusiasts, have seen it other than from 
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afar. Thousands of summer vacationists 
know the canoe routes of Maine to a few 
hundred who have ever set foot upon the 
serrated crest of that State’s great mountain. 
If Ktaadn were in Switzerland, or even in 
our own Western country, it is safe to say 
that it would long ago have been promi- 
nently on the map, and actively boomed as 
a tourist attraction. That is not saying that 
Ktaadn is a Matterhorn or a Mount Rainier, 
but in its way it is just as distinguished a 
pile, and it is in no sense extravagant to 
claim for it charms that are superior to many 
a mountain that is a celebrity in some other 
locality. 

Ktaadn has been so neglected, even by 
its own State, that it would almost seem 
as if the people cherished a belief in their 
inherited tradition of Pamola’s curse, and 
dreaded to draw upon themselves the dis- 
pleasure. of that evil genius of the heights by 
somuch as a threatened invasion of her soli- 
tudes. Small wonder, perhaps, if this indeed 
be so, for when did the mountain receive with 
hospitality any early visitor of distinction? 
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Charles Turner, Jr., the Boston surveyor, 
who, with a party of Bangor friends, made 
the first known ascent in 1804, must have 
caught the old demon napping, for. fair 
weather favored them. But she was dis- 
tinctly on her guard when such eminent pub- 
licity men as Edward Everett Hale, Thoreau, 
and ‘Theodore Winthrop attempted to make 
copy out of her retreat, wrapping the summit 
in a sulking cloud on each of these occasions, 
and thwarting their explorative inclinations. 
Be the reasons what they may, the fact 
remains, that Ktaadn’s glories are but little 
better known to-day than they were in those 
days, along about the middle of the last cen- 
tury. It remains to-day as it was even in 
1860 when Theodore Winthrop termed it 
*‘the best mountain in the wildest wild to be 
had on this side the continent.’’? To some its 
very remoteness and inaccessibility are added 
charms. One may not ride gayly by auto- 
mobile to the base of this mountain. Itis only 
gained by toil. From the south and west the 
customary approach is a sporty progress by 
canoe, with a two-days camping-hike at the 
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end. The alternatives from this side are a 
twenty-five-mile tramp in over the Millinocket 
tote road from the railroad on the south, or 
an automobile drive from the southern end 
of Moosehead Lake to Ripogenus Dam at 
the foot of Chesuncook Lake, followed by an 
all-day walk on the river trail to the board- 
ing-camps on Sourdnahunk Stream. From 
the east one may, indeed, ride on a four- 
wheeled rig to within a dozen miles of the 
summit. It is safe to say, however, that those 
final miles afoot under a heavy pack would 
be easier than the twenty-odd awheel along 
the lumber road. 

Once upon a time Professor Hamlin, ge- 
ologist of Harvard College, wrote enthusias- 
tically of the day when a railroad should be 
built from Bangor to within a three-days 
drive of the mountain on the east. That was — 
in 1879. When that happy day should arrive 
he foresaw good carriage roads leading to 
Ktaadn Lake, a hotel upon its shore, with 
the mountain in full view, a_bridle-path 
thence to another hostelry which should nes- 
tle beside the little Chimney Pond in the 
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Great Basin, only three miles or less by the 
trail, and directly beneath the peak itself. 
To-day two railroads run out from Bangor 
along that side, one a whole day’s wagon- 
journey nearer to the mountain than the 
point that Professor Hamlin had in hopes. 
There are in truth roads thence to Ktaadn 
Lake, but not by any courtesy could they be 
regarded as tame enough for carriages, and 
the hotels are still in the dream stage. Is it 
to be wondered at, then, that there are scarcely 
two hundred visitors to the mountain from 
all sides in any year, according to the most 
generous estimates ? 

But the way is open to the tramper by 
tote road and trail from the railroad at Stacy- 
ville to the summit, and for those who do 
not dread a camping-pack it is a pleasant 
two or three days’ jaunt. Not many, if on 
pleasure bent, would care to push through 
from railroad to mountain in a single day. 
It has been done, but twenty-seven north- 
ern Maine miles constitute a thoroughly full 
day’s toil for one on foot, especially when 
toting upward of thirty-five pounds dead 
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weight. Happily such a forced march is not 
necessary. Plenty of good camping-places 
lie along the way, and there are also two 
boarding-camps, conveniently located, where 
lodging can be had. | 

It was about 1846 that the first trail was 
cut through to the mountain from the eastern 
settlements. That was built by “‘ Parson ’’ 
Keep, the pioneer preacher of the Aroostook, 
a man who appreciated that this vast granite 
bulk was of value to his State as an attraction 
of great merit, and even the Legislature of 
that day seemed to recognize this also, for it 
granted the parson two hundred acres of wild 
land on the shore of Ktaadn Lake in com- 
pensation for his labors. For a decade or 
more that trail was kept open and a good 
deal used, several women having been known 
to make the ascent that way soon after it was 
built. 

In the early seventies lumbering opera- 
tions obliterated this landmark, but a new 
trail to the Great Basin was almost immedi- 
ately laid out, a feature that the Keep, Trail, 
singularly enough, avoided, its route being 
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to the southeast side. That, too, disappeared, 
though it was restored, and partly relocated, 
by the Appalachian Mountain Club in 1897, 
only to be once more lost, this time through 
disuse. Then came Dr. George G. Kennedy’s 
party of botanical explorers from Boston in 
1900, who cut yet another route to the Basin, 
where they built a tidy cabin, but this suf- 
fered no better fate than any of the rest, for 
Nature swiftly heals all such scars if man but 
withdraws for a bit. Three years after Dr. 
Kennedy’s party a local guide named Rogers 
cut a trail from Sandy Stream Pond to the 
Basin, and it was partly on those lines that 
the Appalachian Club’s path of 1916 was cut, 
the hope being that, with the greatly increased 
interest in walking as a pastime, it might 
be kept open, thus affording a through route 
across the mountain to and from the West 
Branch and Moosehead Lake. 

From the south and west Ktaadn bulks 
large, and its ascent from those sides is a 
long, hard grind. From the east its propor- 
tions are no less vast, but in form it is far 
more striking. Although Turner thought 
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the mountain unapproachable from the east, 
owing to its steepness, it is in fact the easi- 
est route, with only one sharp pitch of about 
eight hundred feet in elevation, to surmount 
‘the Basin walls, and that far from difficult. 
On that side the beauty of the mountain first 
reveals itself at the brink of the Stacyville 
plateau. From that angle its southernmost 
summits group themselves into a steep crater- 
indented cone, which might well lead one to 
think that it was a volcano that stood off 
there before him. From the brink of the 
plateau, where the fields of the Stacyville 
Plantation end, an unbroken hardwood for- 
est stretches out to the East Branch of the 
Penobscot. - 

For six miles the tote road and trail lead 
across this old flood plain, to emerge at Lunk- 
soos ferry with its pretty clearing sloping 
down to the river, and a cluster of most at- 
tractive modern log houses, where one may 
tarry for the night, or longer if his fancy 
pleases. Here again the great mountain greets 
the visitor, looming up, still cone-shaped, above 
the long Lunksoos ridge just across the 
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stream. The next stage on the road to the 
Basin is a twelve-mile tramp, five of it by a 
very good wagon-road across the Lunksoos 
ridge to the Wissataquoik valley, at which 
point trampers abandon the tote road, and, 
crossing on the dam, follow a trail for seven 
miles through the forest to Ktaadn Lake. It 
is there, where the trail bursts out from the 
stifling brush-of an old burn at the outlet 
of the lake, that the mountain first appears 
in its entirety. It is still some ten miles dis- 
tant, but across the lake it spreads its nine 
miles of length, and rears its ‘craggy, slide- 
scarred sides, unobstructed by any interven- 
- ing heights. Halfway along the southern 
shore of the lake is located another boarding- 
camp, —not always open in summer, how- 
ever, as it is a hunting resort, — where a 
second night may be spent. For one in good 
tramping condition, and not too heavily bur- 
dened as to pack, it is easily possible to make 
the eighteen miles from Stacyville to the lake 
in a single day. 

The route from the lake to the Basin is a 
steady rise, for the first mile or so along an 
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old lumber road, a pleasant forest way, but 
ere long it enters one of those ghastly burns 
where flies and sun can do their worst in a 
warm day. Even that four-mile desert of rock 
and brush has its compensations, with its 
frequent glimpses of the ever-nearing moun- 
tain ahead, and not far beyond lies Sandy 
Stream Pond with its refreshing water and 
green timber. Once more the mountain steps 
forth across the pond to show that it is still 
there, near enough now so that the configu- 
ration of the deep basins in its sides are clearly 
seen. Up to this point, except for the trifling 
rise of some three hundred feet to cross the 
Lunksoos ridge, there is no climbing, al- 
though the lift is steady from the Wissata- 
quoik, seven hundred feet above the sea, to 
eleven hundred feet at Ktaadn Lake, and fifteen 
hundred feet at Sandy Stream Pond. At the 
pond the lumber road is left and the Appala- 
chian Club trail of 1916 begins, a perceptible 
_ upgrade, rising another fifteen hundred feet 
in about four miles, which lands one on the 
richly forested floor of the Great Basin itself, 
the chief scenic glory of the mountain. 
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Here, in Indian days at least, dwelt Pam- 
ola, a harsh and vengeful being, with head 
of human form surmounting the body of a gi- 
gantic eagle. When the winds swirl and howl 
there to-day, as they do even in the midst 
of summer, and especially when the rock 
slides start to pour from the surrounding 
cliffs,-as they do under the hand of the ever- 
undermining elements, it is not difficult to 
hear the whirring wings and the angry mut- 
terings as they sounded to the terrified Abe- 
naki huntsmen. To the white man who is 
fond of the big things in primeval nature, 
that great amphitheater, gouged out of the 
mountain’s very head by an ancient glacier, 
is as satisfying in its wildness, form, and 
color as many a feature of the Rockies or 
the Sierra that may be bigger. 

Standing on the shore of the charming 
little Chimney Pond, that lies almost in the 
center of the four square miles of forested 
basin floor, and gazing up at the well-nigh 
vertical walls of rock that sweep around on 
the east, south, and west, pricking the 
clouds two thousand feet above with their 
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sharp summits, serrated crests, and Gothic 
buttresses, one understands why Professor 
Hitchcock likened them tothe peaksand ridges 
of the Andes, and why another saw here a 
similarity to Sierran heights and Colorado 
canyons. It is ridiculously stupendous when 
one considers that this is a mountain which 
lacks more than a thousand feet of Mount 
Washington’s height, its topmost rocks ly- 
ing somewhat less than a mile above the 
ocean’s tide. 

No finer mountain camp-ground could 
be imagined than that beside the clear, cool 
water of Chimney Pond, with its encircling 
beds of alpine flowers, sheltered by the 
dense spruce and balsam forest, and looking 
out upon that inspiring picture, a picture 
that is the photographer’s despair. It defies 
the angle of his lens, and he cannot fail to 
realize how important an element in the 
composition is the rich coloring of the cliffs, 
a feature that the ordinary camera cannot 
compass. To be sure, it is not the high col- 
oring of the Yellowstone Canyon, nor that 
of the Grand Canyon, nor yet quite so in- 
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tense as that of the peaks of Glacier Na- 
tional Park, but those regions were favored 
above many with other materials than gran- 
ite in their structure. Geologists tell us that 
Ktaadn is a granitic outburst from beneath 
a wide area of sandstone and slate, its up- 
permost seven hundred feet being pinkish 
in character, the main body gray. But those 
walls of so-called ‘‘ gray’? rock, that lift 
the eye for the first fifteen hundred feet 
above the pond, are anything but Quaker- 
ish in tone, stained, in places, with iron to 
a deep Falernian hue, and again widely en- 
crusted with lichens that give the olive-green 
tint of an ancient bronze. Ktaadn’s Basin 
is, indeed, a subject worthy of any painter. 

To the geologist and the botanist the 
mountain is a fascinating field, and the 
story of its rocks, as told by Hitchcock, 
Hamlin, and Tarr, and that of its flora, as 
recorded in the files of “* Rhodora,’’ make 
interesting reading even for one who merely 
dabbles in those realms. For the geologist 
the great interest lies in the pronounced gla- 
cial records that surround it on all sides. 
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For the botanist its Arctic flora is the prime 
attraction, a flora unique in some respects, 
including many plants not found on the 
slopes of Mount Washington, among them 
a little saxifrage that is unknown elsewhere 
south of extreme Arctic America. 

For the mountain-lover here is a play- 
ground that will keep him active and con- 
tent for days together, and for his purposes 
there is no base equal to a camp in the 
Great Basin. Every part of the mountain is 
easily accessible thence in a day’s hike. 
Two trails now run from Basin to summit, 
the easy and usual route being up the eight- 
hundred-foot rock slide to the Saddle which 
connects the North and South Mountains. 
There is also the sportier way up along the 
slope of Pamola Peak, and across the knife- 
edged Crest to the main summits of the 
South Mountain. That Pamola ascent might 
not furnish many thrills for the alpinist, but 
for an ordinary Eastern mountain tramper 
the passage of the knife-edge is a safely 
sporty experience, though it is certainly not 
a place for giddy heads, nor for steady ones, 





THE KNIFE-EDGED CREST BETWEEN PAMOLA PEAK AND 


THE SUMMIT OF KTAADN 
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for that matter, in the face of a blow. And 
as for stunts to satisfy the nerviest of cliff- 
climbers there are enough and to spare on 
the walls of the Basin itself, including the as- 
cent of the Pamola Chimney, in the climb- 
ing of which one may readily imperil hisneck, 
and all his limbs, at one and the same time. 

Then there is the interesting Table Land, 
that broad expanse of open bench, fully a 
square mile in extent, spreading westward 
behind the North and South Mountains at 
the elevation of the Saddle, and which in 
days gone by was a favorite pasture-ground 
of herds of caribou. This Table Land is it- 
self capable of furnishing an interesting day, 
with the views into the ravines and basins 
on the north and west. Nor are the almost 
unexplored northerly basins too remote to be 
visited from a camp at Chimney Pond in 
one long day’s expedition. 

Naturally the view from such a mountain 
as Ktaadn is an extended and an interesting 
one, standing as it does relatively alone in 
the center of such a vast area of largely level 
wilderness. Ktaadn, however, is by no means 


- 
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a lonely mountain, as is generally supposed, 
for it is associated with quite a little family 
of eminences that are distinctly above the 
hill class. Traveler Mountain, a few miles 
to the north, is the second highest in the 
State, and ‘Turner Mountain, its nearest 
neighbor on the east, and the Sourdnahunk 
Mountains that flank it on the west, are 
probably all of thirty-five hundred feet in 
elevation. 

But Ktaadn sufficiently dominates the land- 
scape, and commands a horizon that reaches 
from the Canadian border on the north, 
around to Mount Desert Island on the south. 
On a bright day it seems as if every lake 
in Maine was heliographing to you as you 
stand on the summit of Ktaadn. Turner, 
indeed, had the courage to count some of 
the lakes as he saw them on that first ascent 
in 1804, and recorded sixty-three in view 
on the Penobscot watershed alone. Fine as 
is the distant prospect from the mountain, 
Theodore Winthrop was right when he said 
that “‘Ktaadn’s self is finer than what 
Ktaadn sees,’’? and he did not know the 
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half of Ktaadn’s beauties, for he climbed it 
from the west and in a fog. In short, 
Ktaadn is a worth-while mountain about 
which no one has ever bragged with suf- 
ficient extravagance to half express its su- 
perlativeness. 

Choosing a fine day it is an easy matter 
to cross from the Great Basin to the West 
Branch valley, even visiting the main South 
Peak en route. ‘Two trails lead down from 
the Table Land toward the West Branch. 
The more direct route follows the Abol Slide | 
toward the south, connecting with the Mil- 
linocket tote road at a point about twenty 
miles west from the railroad, and close to 
the confluence of Abol Stream and the West 
Branch. The Hunt Trail leads across the 
southern end of the Table Land and down 
a westerly spur through a chaotic field of 
massive boulders. A mile or more below 
this labyrinth is a camping-site, but if one 
has a boarding-camp in view there are two, 
five and six miles below, on Daisy and Kid- 
ney Ponds, in the valley of the Sourdnahunk 
Stream. 
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None but the most expert woodsmen will 
undertake to thread those trails across Ktaadn 
without a guide. Good maps of the region 
do not exist, and the trails are wholly de- 
void of those helpful signs, that, in more- 
frequented regions, help to keep the ten- 
derfoot in the none too straight though nar- 
row path. Blazed trees even are far from 
numerous, and the blazes are often dim, 
while the mazes of ancient logging roads 
criss-cross that wide country to the utter 
confusion of the uninitiated. Given a single 
week of good weather, and the entire pas- 
sage of the mountain can easily be made 
from railroad to railroad, one of the most 
inspiring experiences afforded in all New 
England. 


TRAIL DIRECTIONS FOR CROSSING 
MOUNT KTAADN 


Ascent from the East 


*MILES HRS. MIN. 
Sleeper train due Stacyville about 


7 AM. 
Stacyville station to western out- 
BaITts OL farms.) a eae or 1.50 00 30 


KETTE-ADENE 
*MILES HRS. 
To Lunkasoo camp (lodging), 

East Branch ferry and.ford... 6.50 3 
To Dacy Dam (camp-site)...... Lisson 
To Ktaadn Lake (lodging) — via 

tote road 22 miles— by trail. 18.00 12 
To Sandy Stream Pond (camp- 

0 23.00 14 
To Great Basin, Chimney Pond 

(camp-site)........ Puy 27,00) 17 
To main summit via Basin Slide 29.50 19 

(To summit via Pamola and 

Knife-Edge add one hour) 

Descent on Southwest via Abal Slide 
Summit to top of slide........ 1.50 00 
To foot of slide (camp-site).... 3.25 1 
To tote road (20 miles west of 

MPIROCKEL) 5'..6) 0... wei ees) Bek 8 HO: 
To West Branch, mouth of Abol 

8 a ee ra 9.00 3 

Descent on West via Hunt Trail 
Summit to western edge of Table 

MENT hints aces eke) «ow 9) 2.00 ih 
To camp-site at foot of ridge... 4.00 2 
To tote road (25 miles west of 

Millinocket, 12 hours)...... SyoOn 
To Daisy Pond (lodging)...... LS OQ ae 
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: *MILES HRS. MIN. 
To West Branch at mouth of 
Sourdnahunk Stream........ 11.00 5 30 
(Via Kidney Pond (lodging) 
add one mile from summit 
and one mile to West Branch) 


* The mileage and elapsed time are cumulative in each of the 
above stages, distance and time being figured from the point last named 
in the previous line. The times here given are sufficient for leisurely 
walking with moderate-sized packs. 


In descending on the western and south- 
western sides, the railroad at Millinocket 
may be reached by walking east (twelve 
hours) on the tote road referred to above. 
Lodging halfway at Grant Brook. It is also 
possible to walk out via Moosehead Lake 
by following the river trail up the West 
Branch from the mouth of Sourdnahunk 
Stream to Ripogenus Dam, ten miles, walk- 
ing time about five hours. From Ripogenus 
to steamboat at Lily Bay landing on Moose- 
head it is thirty miles wa gravel road. This 
may be covered by automobile by telephon- 
ing from Ripogenus. Walkers by this route 


two miles from Ripogenus. The usual route 
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out from the Sourdnahunk valley to the rail- 
road is by canoe, eighteen miles to Ambeji- 
jis Lake, and steamer thence thirteen miles 
to the railroad at Norcross. 


IX 
STAGE JOURNEYS NEAR HOME 


Tie old yellow-painted Concord stage-coach 
of pre-railroad days is now a thing of the 
past, both East and West. In a few localities 
it lingered on to within a few years, kept go- 
ing for the most part as a matter of senti- 
ment. Let it not be supposed, however, that 
the days of stage-coaching are over simply 
because the old swaying thoroughbrace vehi- 
cle has passed out of use. Stages and stage- 
lines are numerous all over New England. 
Criss-crossed as it 1s with steam railroad and 
trolley lines, there are yet many communi- 
ties of importance and renown that are de- 
pendent upon the daily stages for their mail 
and express connections with the rest of the 
world. 

From some points of view the modern 
stage is not the picturesque feature that its 
forerunner was. The old square-rigged ves- 
sels that graced our seas of yore have largely 
gone, and some there are who feel that the: 
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modern steamships and schooners are not as 
lovely to look upon as were the older types 
which they have so generally supplanted. 
But they are better suited to our present 
needs, just as the prosaic coal and gas ranges 
are more economical than the more pictur- 
esque open fire of logs, with crane-hung pots 
and reflector ovens. ’T’ is sad but true that 
open fires, square-rigged ships, and Concord 
coaches all became unduly expensive to op- 
erate. We may think that we enjoy the pic- 
turesque, but no one is willing to pay the 
extra cost for aneveryday luxury of that order. 

There is certainly one important feature 
of the stage-coach that has not changed for 
the worse, and that is the driver. Thanks to 
the rigid requirements of the postal service 
he is less given to drink than many of his 
predecessors, but he is no less genial. In olden 
times only the favored few could really know 
the driver. Box seats were always im great 
demand, and often commanded an extra price. 
To enjoy the yarns, and to benefit by the in- 
formation as to points of interest along the 
way, a box seat had to be secured. In the 
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more democratic stage of the present day 
the driver and his passengers are all together 
within easy talking distance, for stage travel 
in the main to-day is not sufficiently heavy 
to demand horse-drawn vehicles larger than 
the surrey, or automobiles of touring type. It 
is not rapid transit, to be sure, not even in 
a motor car, for stops to deliver mail and 
to discharge errands are frequent, nor is it 
a luxurious mode of travel, with your feet 
tucked in among the mail sacks and express 
packages, but it is withal an inexpensive and 
delightful way in which to explore the “‘ back 
country.’’ 

Few realize what a lot of attractive ‘* back 
country ’’ there is here in New England. 
The motorist has been finding it out in the 
past few years, and it is through his patron- 
age that many of the old country inns have 
been rehabilitated and enabled to offer a hos- 
pitality of a “‘ what you read about’? sort. 
The walker also knows the charms of the 
back roads, but there are those, who neither 
own automobiles nor blister-proof feet, who 
would enjoy a little journey with the coun- 
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try stage-driver, did they but know how to find 
him. New England is full of possibilities in 
this field, and there is no more delightful 
way in which to spend a week or two in 
summer than in the exploration of some 
heretofore unknown section of one’s own 
_State or region. There is an element of ad- 
venture in such an expedition which is most 
alluring to an imaginative mind. It is the 
simple life in the realm of travel, for one 
need not be burdened with much baggage. 
A small hand-bag, or the tramper’s pack- 
bag, will hold*all that any one really needs. 
Add to the bag a light waterproof, and one’s 
outfit is complete. 

He who would initiate his fellow vaga- 
bonds into this fascinating form of travel 
sought long and earnestly for the guide-book 
to the country stage-lines. At last he found 
it in the Post-Office Department at Wash- 
ington in the prosaic form of an “‘ Adver- 
tisement inviting Proposals for carrying the 
Mails of the United States on Star Routes.’’ 
Here were the routes, the running times and 
mileages, not of the one-horse buggy rural 
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delivery lines, but of the so-called ‘‘ Star 


Routes ”’ 


which serve the post-oflices off the 
lines of railway travel. 

For New England there are six brief doc- 
uments, each one covering a State, and one 
other relating to the water routes on the in- 
land lakes and along the coast. While these 
pamphlets proved most suggestive in them- 
selves, cold, formal, and businesslike though 
they were in their phraseology, they needed 
the accompanying illustrating power of a 
map. It was then discovered that the Post- 
Office Department publishes post-route maps 
covering the entire country by sections, and 
that these are obtainable through the Fourth 
Assistant Postmaster-General, Division of 
Finance, at Washington, for a small out- 
lay in cash. One dollar and sixty cents sent 
by money order produced the two maps 
which represent New England, one for the 
three northern States, the other for the three 
southern members of the group. Then began 
the fun. Indeed, the working-out of the plan 
‘for such a trip is one of the chief pleasures. 
Pick a region with which you are not 
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familiar, or with which you desire to culti- 
vate a greater degree of familiarity. Let us 
suppose that you will choose the Berkshire 
region in Massachusetts, not alone the county 
of that name, but all that end of the State 
lying west of the Connecticut River valley. 
Its main valleys are traversed by steam roads 
and trolleys, but its chiefest charms lie back 
and away from these useful but common- 
place modes of conveyance. From railroad 
to railroad across the hills run the stage- 
lines, through the choicest scenery the State 
can offer, and touching many a quaint and 
attractive village. 

One does not need to worry over where 
he will sup, and sleep on the excursions. It is 
part of the game not to know, except from 
day to day, just where camp will be pitched. 
There are good enough inns along the road, 
and always a farmhouse or two where they 
like to turn an honest extra dollar by keep- 
ing a respectable stranger overnight. The 
stage-driver can always be relied upon to 
give full and accurate information as to all 
such possibilities along his route. 
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The one thing that must be mapped out. 
with reasonable definiteness in advance is 
the route to be followed, for outside of those 
three official documents to be secured in 
Washington there is no source of reliable 
information as to the running times of the 
stages. Seldom can one driver tell anything 
definite about the route or running times of 
a brother stager whose line may be but a 
few miles distant. Another reason for care- 
ful planning with map and pamphlet is 
found in the fact that these routes are not 
laid out with a view to accommodating 
through passenger travel. Hence it is some- 
times necessary to supply short links by 
private conveyance, or by footing it, if one 
is traveling pack-bag light, in order to con- 
nect from where one route ends to a neigh- 
boring village whence another begins. 

The reason for this will be readily under- 
stood when one takes up his study of the 
post-route maps. The stages run from the 
railroads back into the hills, and are cleverly 
devised so as to serve as many hamlets and 
farmsteads as possible along the way. One 
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might suppose that this would tend to make 
these journeys by stage commonplace and 
tame. Happily for the tourist, however, the 
early settlers on the New England upland 
had a fondness for perching their villages 
on the hilltops, so that often the road runs’ 
for miles along a sightly ridge, or winds up 
a steep slope, always with views out into 
the neighboring valleys, or off across into 
other States. 

Yet another advantage of stage travel is 
that the passenger need not ship for the en- 
tire voyage. He rides as far as his fancy 
may direct. If some particular inn or village | 
attracts him by the way, or foul weather 
suggests the desirability of a change of plan, 
he has but to alight and pay for what he 
has had in the way of transportation. It is 
travel a la carte! 

Slowly but surely even the horse-drawn 
surrey is being driven from the stage-lines 
by the speedier motor-car. Not long ago, 
‘‘up the State,”’ 
we encountered a brand-new automobile 


on one of our stage cruises 


driven by a native under the guidance of a 
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professional instructor. It was an incongru- 
ous spectacle, almost anachronistic. Here 
was a middle-aged farmer, arrayed in his 
field motley, sitting at the wheel of a very 
up-to-date car of ample proportions. He was 
steering a wobbly course; his jaw was set; 
his eyes protruded. Manifestly he was not 
enjoying himself. Our stage took to the 
bushes to let the car go by on the narrow 
road. As we pulled back into the ruts, our 
driver, a man past fifty who had driven 
stage since boyhood, relieved his mind with 
this philosophic utterance: “‘Ef he ever 
larns ter run that ’ere buzz-cart I kin see 
where this old ark goes out er bizness. He 
cal’lates ter bid on my mail contrac’ and run 
me off’n the road. Well, I s’pose hosses is 


gettin’ ter be too slow. Ged-ap! ”’ 


THE END 
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